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At the End of the Chase. 


There was a considerable snowfall in Maine on for about ten feet and lay still. 


on the 2ist of November last year; and on the | 
day before Thanksgiving a farmer neighbor of | 
mine was witness of the following odd proceed- 
ings on the part of a fox and hound: 

Directly after breakfast, as the farmer stood at 
the window of his sitting-room, looking out 
across the fields, he saw a yellow fox come over 
the stone wall, forty or fifty rods from the 
farmhouse. 

‘The movements of the animal were peculiar. | 
It appeared to crawl, rather than run or walk, 
for a distance of a few yards from the wall, 
when it stopped and lay extended on the snow. 

While the farmer was watching it—thinking | 
whether it was worth his while to load his gun | 
on the chance of a shot—a white-and-liver hound | 
appeared on the farther side of the wall, and 
after making several ineffectual efforts, climbed | 
over it. The hound then crawled forward on | 
the snow much as the fox had done to where the | | 
fox lay, when it made a visible effort to bite and | 
shake the fox. 

Stimulated by the hound’s attempt to bite him, 
the fox again staggered forward through the 
snow for thirty or forty feet, when it stopped as 
if unable to go farther. The hound lay still for 
nearly or quite a minute, then crawled up to the 
fox and again tried to bite him, when as before 
the fox staggered on for about an equal distance. 

My farmer friend then remembered that for | 
the last two days and during the snow-storm, he | 
had heard a hound baying about the hills and 
pastures; and it occurred to him that this was 
probably the end of a long chase of which he} 
had heard transient echoes. Much interested, 
he continued to watch what went on. 

The fox was heading almost directly toward 
the house, and continued to come forward, at 
intervals, when the dog overtook him. They 
were fully half an hour crossing the field, one 
being apparently about as badly done up as the 
other. The hound had not enough strength left 
to kill the fox when he came up with him; and 
the fox would only make an effort to stagger on 
when he felt the hound try to bite him. 

My friend did not get his gun, for in that 
section of country a degree of odium attaches to | 
the act of shooting a fox from before another 











‘raised his front paws to the top bar as if to 


| beside the fireplace, and going out, approached 


| comfortable; but it was not until the day after 


| and exhaustive discussion. 


| fact, Mr. Chairman !” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


man’s hound. At length the fox reached the 
highway near the house, and crossing it with 
difficulty, made toward a gate at the corner of an 
apple orchard. ‘The bars of the gate were not | 
more than six or seven inches apart; and by 
what seemed a final summoning of his powers, 
the fox slipped between two of them, then crept 
The hound 
reached the gate about three minutes later. 
Being unable to crawl between the bars, he 


jump over, but fell back into the snow and lay 
there, outstretched. 

After watching them for a few moments, the | 
farmer took a billet of wood from his wood-box 





the fox and knocked it on the head. The animal | 
made no effort to run away, but accepted its fate 
with a single plaintive yelp. 


When the fox yelped, the hound made a feeble P 


attempt to raise himself, but fell back again. 
He was carried into the house, fed and made 


Thanksgiving that he had so far recovered as to 
| be able to take leave and go to his own home. 
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Before or After. 


In a certain town of Rhode Island the colored 
people have a debating society, which affords | 
great pleasure to its members and much amuse- | 
ment to an occasional outsider who is admitted 
to its meetings. 

Not long ago the debate was on the ‘‘Compara- 
tive Merits and Genius of George Washington 
and Christopher Columbus,” a subject which 
certainly offered large opportunities for spirited 


One orator, who was on the George Washington 
side, was so long-winded and made use of such 
high-sounding words, that between weariness 





and hunger for the refreshments,—which were 
then overdue,—the minds of some of his hearers 
refused to follow him. 

“And this occurred previous to the Revolu- | 
tion,” said the orator, when every one’s ears 
had grown dull, “this occurred previous to the 
Revolution.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” rose a despairing voice from 
the rear of the room, “will you ask de speaker 
whether he means previous before or previous 
after de Revolution? Bekase if it’s previous 
before, we sha’n’t get to de eating to-night, for a 
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COMPANION. 
Stam merers 


Should Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 
| BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 —=. St. Boston. 
Established over 25 years. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 








This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all 
These prices will continue until further notice. 

| $10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 

of Directions complete. Do not miss this ity. 


| L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for New Eugland States. 
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They manufacture every one 
they sell. They call them high- 


gate Refrigerators and eee 
COLD igh-grade. They have been 
—— _ making Refrigerators for fifty 


years and the Eppy is acknow!- 
edged everywhere to be 


AIR Absolutely the Best. 


For sale by the Trade in General. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester Dist., 
Boston, Mass. 
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TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 

| enorr ete., at the Boston COMMERC mae 
ND COLLEGE,3 Beacon St.. Boston. Open 

in Summer. Call or send Jor Circular. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and #1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 








GRANT SOUVENIR 


SPOON. 





CUT HALF SIZE. 
Post-paia, SILVER-PLATED. 
10 Cents, Thousands Sold in New York State. 


Grant Souvenir Spoon, Sterling Silver, 
75 cents, post-paid. 


Solid Gold Ring, Genuine 


= Chip Diamond, ,,3}-°°; 
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Practical Mechanics 
ARE THE 


“BICYCLES | 


Diamond Frame Tandems, 150 
Convertible beers 175 


Giving Four Combinations, 


Racers, $110 and $125 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., 
44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Factory, South Boston. 


ASK ANY 
“TRANSIT” RIDER 
what he or she thinks 
of our Wheels. 











Our Great Gold Bond Suit Sale 


Has Swept New England and our great increase in sales is largely due to these 


Gold Bond Suits. 


We make to-day a most remarkable offer 
to the citizens of New England, in the 
Continental Gold Bond Suit. (See copy 
of. bond. ) 

We have on our counters to-day nearly 
10,000 of these Gold Bond Suits. 

The goods are the entire product of one 
of the best mills in this country—bought by 
us during the hard times at our own price. 

Not asuit in the lot is worth less than 
$20.00, and the best grade is worth $22.00, 
and will not be sold for less by any concern 
in America. 

The goods are STRICTLY ALL 
WORSTED, ABSOLUTELY FAST 
COLOR. Each garment is_ properly 
tailored, and is backed by our wonderful 
guarantee, we agreeing to give $10 in gold 
and a new suit for any Gold Bond Suit not 
proving as guaranteed in our bond, on its 
return with bond before September 1. 

These suits are marvellous values and 
are put before the public at the remarkable 
prices for the purpose of advertising 


Boston’s Greatest Clothing Store. 


FIRST ASSORTMENT. 


About Four Thousand Suits of the Gold Bond 
Worsteds, Sack Suits, in men’s and boys’ sizes, in 
regular cut, extra lonzs and stouts, to fit men 34 to 46 
breast, and boys, ages 15 to 19 years. In tine dark pat- 
pores, guaranteed by ty Bona (see Bond), equal 
m every respect to an )suit to be found in New 
England. We. shall sell at 


$10.00 a Suit. 


SECOND ASSORTMENT. 


About Five Thousand Suits in men’s and young 
men’s sizes, regulars, stouts, and long- cuts. in single 
breasted Sack Suits, in the Extra Fine GOLD B BOND 
pm tg a worth #22 a Suit, in several handsome pat- 
erns, at 


$12. 50 a Suit. 


The Gold Bond Suits are the wonder of the e. 
Mail orders accompanied with the cash or money order 
promptly filled. oney will be refunded if not satis- 





Joctory, or not worth #20 to $22 a suit. 


Fac Simile of Bond Issued 


with Our Gold Bond Suits. 
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SAMPLE POEM IN GREAT GOLD BOND CONTEST. 


THE BEST-DRESSED MEN IN TOWN. 
Have you noticed them? 


I. 
The casual observer whilst walking down the street 
A certain set of well-dressed men will often chance to 


et. 
For downright neatness and good taste those men are 
much admired, 
No y -? e you meet them, they are stylishly 
re 


Il. 
I'll dare to say no wiser man in this wide world exists. 
No roontens yes ss spendthrifts they, but strict 


Thetr tailors’ pills are never high, they cut expenses 


¥ 
Yet strange to say they always look the best-dressed 
men in town. 
Il. 
Among this set of men you see no brainless dude or 
ve 
No connoisseur on fashion or the art of dressing well. 


You ask me how they do it, then herein the secret lies: 
The Continental Clothing store they always patronize. 


IV. 
A pile ae . 9 they do not spend on clothes that fail to | 
ple: 
With shia apelons coat and vest, and pants all baggy at | 
But ar this favorite clothing store ten dollars pay cash | 


For sobuy ‘suits that make them look the best-dressed 
men in town. 


V: 

Just gaze at their apparel, boys, and there you'll 
surely fin 

Excellence, durability, and elegance combined ; 

In — tit, and fashion, too, there’s all one could 
desire, 

The acme of perfection they in neatness of attire. 


vi. 
To on = nese of clothes I say, if you have common 
Likewise ten, dollars ready cash, why go to more 
Just buy — stylish Gold Bond Suits of world-wide 


enown, 
And follow in the footsteps of the best-dressed men in | 


Wonderful Bargains. 


To New England Poets 
$150 Value in Prizes. 


To further advertise our Gold Bond Suits, we 
offer to the poets of New England four prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE—An 1897 Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s 


Wolff- American Bicycle. 


The 1897 Wolff-American sells for only one price, $100. 


SECOND PRIZE —$25 in Gold. 
THIRD PRIZE — $15 in Gold. 
FOURTH PRIZE — $10 in Gold. 


We offer these prizes for the best poems 
advertising the Gold Bond Suits and ‘‘ The 
Continental.’’ 


CONDITIONS—We reserve the right to 
use or reject any of the verses. We must 
limit the number of verses to six. Each 
poem will be numbered and the author’s 
name will not be known to judges. Both 
literary and advertising merit will be 
considered. 

JUDGES will be the manager of our adver- 
tising department and one representative 
from each of three Boston Newspapers. 
Names will be given later. Contest closes 
June 1, and prizes will be awarded June 
10. 

COMPETITORS can send 
poems as they wish. 





in as many 


|Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed on Request. 


Mention THE COMPANION in ordering. Each con- 
testant will receive a souvenir free. 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods 


and Hats. 


OUR SPECIAL Spring Hat, Style 1717; 
| a $3.00 hat for $2.00. Sent express paid on 
receipt of price to any place in New England 
| having an express office. 





The Continental Clothing House, 


Boston’s Greatest Clothing Store, 


Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston. 
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Stories by Professors.—No. 4. 
The Anarchist. 
By Professor Bliss Perry. 


T was the first day of the fall term. I had 

| just assigned seats to the Sophomore class 

in Greek, and had begun some appropriate 

remarks about the new college year, when 

the door of the recitation-room was pushed 

gently open. The class looked up, and I 
turned around. 

On the threshold stood a man of twenty-six 
or seven; a stoop-shouldered giant, with a 
wide-brimmed, gray felt hat, an ill-fitting black 
suit, — planned as a compromise between a 
“Prince Albert” and a cutaway,—a long red 
tuft of chin whiskers, and narrow, imperturb- 
able, wistful eyes. He glanced at me, and 
took off his hat. For that one second the room 
was absolutely silent. 

“I’m a Freshman,”’ he said, in a soft Southern 
voice. ‘Freshman McRawney. Am I in the 
right place?” 

A rapturous, deafening howl from the Soph- 
omores was his answer, and after a somewhat 
extensive experience, I confess that the reputa- 
tion of this particular class for prompt and 
unanimous action with the lungs was well 
deserved. 

The giant waited calmly till their mouths 
were open for a second breath. “Don’t be 
afraid, boys,’ he remarked, reassuringly. “I’m 
not going to hurt you,” whereupon he bowed 
himself out. 

The Sophomores looked at one another 
dubiously, and then at me, and I took advantage 
of their temporary discomfiture by resuming 
my remarks upon the opening year. 

That evening 1 had the pleasure of a call 
from Mr. McRawney. He was a Kentucky 
Seotch-Irishman, it seemed, who had strayed 
northward in search of a “better school.” 
Why he came to us I could not learn, though 
he was courteous enough to hint that he had 
been drawn by the reputation of the Greek 
department. He was heavily conditioned in 
Greek, never having had a teacher; but in 
Latin and mathematics he was excellently 
prepared. 

He had taught school for a while, and con- 
versed with me about the profession with a 
companionableness that was delightful. His 
other occupations had been numerous. I 
discovered incidentally that he had tried his 
hand at storekeeping, preaching, editing a 
country paper, and even serving on a police 
force. He stayed until midnight, rambling on 
about his experiences in his gentle, queer- 
cadenced Kentucky voice, and I was sorry to 
have him go. 

But I wondered how this unsophisticated, 
genuine child of nature would fit into our arti- 
ficial college world, with all its well-varnished 
conventions and long-established codes. Only 
two days later he satisfied my curiosity on this 
point, and won his title of “the Anarchist.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and McRawney 
had started out to pay his respects to the 
president. A crowd of Sophomores, lounging 
in front of the college gate by the president’s 
house, caught sight of the tall, ungainly figure 
loping toward them. 

To their astonishment he was carrying a 
vane; and what was, if possible, a worse 
defiance of tradition, he had tied a knot of the 
college colors around it, in the innocence of 
his heart. 

They started for him, fifteen or twenty of 
them, a couple of football men in the van. 
“Hold on, Freshman!” called the leader. 

“Hullo, boys!” said McRawney, benig- 
nantly. 

_““Drop that cane! Don’t you know that a 
Freshman can’t wear the college colors ?” 
In an instant the cane was snatched from 


his hand, and snapped into a dozen pieces. | 


McRawney simply stared. 

“Now take off your hat to the Sophomores !”” 
; The Freshman glanced smilingly, question- 
ingly, from one man to another, as if there 





| 





were some joke which he did not quite under- 
stand. His wide-brimmed hat was promptly 
knocked into the gutter. He stopped smiling. 

“Say,”’ he ventured, with that soft, upward 
lift in his voice which they mistook for plain- 


| tiveness, “that’s the only hat I have. Pick it up.’’ 


“Oh, turn up your trousers!’ called some 
one derisively from the rear of the crowd. He 
glanced down at his shiny black trousers, 
which indeed left a couple of inches of white 
stocking visible above his low shoes. The 
Sephoimores laughed, and he realized that they 


| were guying him. 


' all his strange accumulations of experience, he 


“No,” he drawled, “I reckon it won’t be | 


necessary to turn up my trousers—nor my 
sleeves, either ;’’ and before anybody realized 
what was going to happen, he had the leader 
by the throat and the next biggest man by the 
collar, sweeping them both 
from their feet with his bull- 
like, forward rush; and 
before they could get their 
footing he swung them apart 
to his full arms’ length, 
and then dashed their heads 
together. 

The men had good thick 
mops of football hair, and 
thick, football skulls inside, 
but they dropped like rags, 
and showed no desire to get 
up again. 

A ring of amazed and 
wrathful Sophomores was 
parted suddenly, and the 
white-haired president of the 
college rushed up to Me 
Rawney with an _ excited, 
“What’s this? what’s this? 
what’s this?” 

The Scotch- Irishman, 
towering up to his full height 
above his prostrate foes, 
replied blandly, “I am wait- 
ing for some gentleman to 
pick up my hat.” 

Now the president was a 
gentleman —and a genius. 
“Well, well,” he cried, “I 
will pick up your hat for 
you!”’ and he did. 

The Kentuckian bowed 
very low, and the Sopho- 
mores availed themselves of 
this interchange of civilities 
to disappear around the 
corner, carrying their fallen 
heroes with them. 

“T was just about to call 
upon you, sir,” said Me 
Rawney. 

“I shall be happy to have 
you do so,” said the presi- 
dent; and the incident was 
closed. 

Before night every student 
on the campus knew that 
Ninety - Blank had a Ken- 
tuckian who had taken the 
two best men in the Sopho- 
more class and knocked their 
heads together like a couple 
of cabbages. Some one 
dubbed him “the Anarchist,” 
as being an enemy of the 
established order of things. 
The name stuck, but ere a 
week was over the Fresh- 
men had elected him president of the class, 
and the varsity football captain had personally 
invited him to try for the team. 

His record as a football-player was a brief 


| 


was absolutely unworldly. He liked all the 
“boys,” regardless of class distinctions, and all 
the “profs,” without the slightest reference to 
the reputation they had hitherte enjoyed among 
the undergraduates. 


His presence in the Greek recitation-room, it | 


must be admitted, did not contribute much to 
the cause of exact scholarship, but he had not 
learned that it was bad form to ask questions, 
and I always awaited his ingiiries with curi- 
osity, and sometimes with fear. 

It was fine to see him there, side by side 
with well-groomed boys from the preparatory 
schools, who were loath to betray any interest 
in the text lest they should be thought “‘grinds,”’ 
and afraid to express any opinion about college 


matters lest they might injure their standing | 





~ 
“GENTLEMEN,” HE BEGAN. 


with this or that fraternity. 


verts every day. 
It was in connection with the examinations 


one. For the space of some fifteen minutes one | at the end of the term that the Anarchist sealed 
afternoon he was persuaded to line up on the | his reputation, and added something, surely, to 


scrub, with a coach stationed behind him to | the reputation of the college. 


tell him when to hold and when to break 


I remember the 
day, the room and the moment with perfect 


through, since he was utterly ignorant of the | distinctness. 


game. The Anarchist seemed to enjoy that 


The Freshman Greek paper had received the 


quarter of an hour extremely. So did the | undivided attention of the class for something 
| more than an hour. The best men were writing 


spectators, and so, indeed, did everybody 
except the varsity guard and the two substi- 


steadily, but those ranking near the “danger- 


tutes who, in rapid succession, yielded to one | line’ were beginning to wriggle in their seats, 
| and sharpen their pencils aimlessly, and watch 

As the third man limped off the field, the | the December snowflakes swirl against the 
Anarchist announced to the captain that it was | little, old-fashioned window-panes. The Anar- 
| chist, in particular, seemed to be in distress. I 


another the honor of trying to block him. 


a nice game, but he was afraid he might hurt 
somebody, and reckoned he wouldn’t play any 
more. No one could induce him to put on a 
football suit again, and his rapidly won popu- 
larity in college suffered a temporary eclipse. 
But it soon proved impossible, after all, not 


to grow fond of the tender-hearted giant. With | to be done. 


looked up from my book once or twice, and 
saw him pull his red beard through his fingers, 
and cross and re-cross his sprawling legs, and 


| smile pityingly at his paper. 





I was sorry for him, but there was nothing 


McRawney was | 
: . ‘i | 
an object-lesson in “anarchy,” and made con- | 


Presently he seemed to become 
| 


interested in the methodical way in which a 
high-rank man near him was reeling off the 
answers, and he grew quiet--absorbed, I sup- 
posed, in good-natured envy. My eyes drifted 
back to my book, and I soon forgot all about 


| him. 


All of a sudden the Anarchist startled me by 
leaping to his feet. No one had yet left the 
room, and every man in the class looked up to 


| see who was lucky enough or reckless enough 


to be the first togo. They stared on, perceiving 


| that it was the Anarchist, and stared decidedly 


more when he turned excitedly to me and 
asked: “‘Professor, may I call a meeting of the 
class ?” 

During the middle of an examination such a 
request was unheard of. I hesitated. 

“It will take two or three minutes only,” 
said McRawney, so deferen- 
tially that it was impossible 
to refuse. I nodded assent. 
If I had had more presence 
of mind, I should have left 
the room, but in that case I 
should have missed a most 
singular and memorable 
scene. 

“The class of Ninety- 
Blank will please come to 
order,” said the Kentuckian, 
straightening himself to the 
last inch of his six feet four. 
Every trace of ungainliness 
slipped from him in that 
instant, and he faced the 
roomful of wondering boys 
with the air of a born leader 
of men. As soon as he had 
opened his lips he forgot my 
presence in the room, I am 
sure. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, 
“1 will state the object of this 
meeting, though I do so with 
regret. For the first time 
since you showed me the 
courtesy of electing me your 
president, I am obliged to 
bring to your notice the fact 
that the class of Ninety- 
Blank has been disgraced. 
I had thought that we were a 
company of gentlemen, gath- 
ered in this famous college 
for free companionship and 
generous rivalry. Among 
gentlemen, surely, there are 
some things that ought to be 
taken for granted; I expect 
no man here to pick my 
pocket or forge my name. I 
had thought that we stood 
toward each other, and 
toward the gentlemen who 
teach us, as those in honor 
bound. It is not so. I have 
just seen a man cheat.” 

His pliant Southern voice 
stung suddenly, like a whip. 
A dozen men hissed; Me- 
Rawney’s remarks seemed in 
very bad form. 

Many of the class glanced 
toward me. I was not sur- 
prised, alas! that there had 
been cheating, but I had 
long before decided, like 
many a colleague in those 
days, that it was both undignified and futile to 
try to prevent it by watching. 

As the eyes of the Freshman met mine, I 
was conscious of a tug of fellow-feeling for 
McRawney; he and I thought alike about 
cheating, it seemed, and he stood there appar- 
ently so solitary, while the furtive hisses ran 
round the room. Yet never was there a man 
in less need of sympathy. 

“T’m sorry to hear you hiss, boys,’ he went 
on, coolly, “but you will probably have cause 
to hiss a good deal louder before I sit down. 
I’m going to do something that most of you, I 
reckon, won’t like at all, and I’ll tell you why 
Iam going to do it. 1 pass by my personal 
feelings in this matter, though I do say this: 
when a man has studied Greek hard all this 
term, as’ I have, and can’t pass, and then sees 
another man get through by cheating, it’s 
rough. It isn’t a fair shake; but I waive that 
point. 

“The more important matter,’ he spoke very 
gravely, “is that we have been disgraced as a 
class by the act of a dishonest classmate. Down 
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where I used to live, how long do you suppose a | 
man like that could stay in school among gentle- 
men? Not one day—no sir!—not overnight. | 
The boys wouldn’t stand it down there, and I 
don’t propose to stand it here. The man that I | 
saw cheat must apologize to the class !’’ 

The Anarchist paused. There were no hisses. 
One could have heard the snow flecking against 
the window-panes, so still was the great room. 
Nobody knew who it was that McRawney had 
caught. There were perhaps a dozen men in 
pitiable fear that they had been detected. No 
one moved. 

McRawney frowned. “Is the man waiting 
for me to name him?” he thundered. 

The dozen men stole glances at one another. 
The face of a high rank man near McRawney 
was a ghastly gray. 

“Very well,” remarked the Anarchist. 
you wish.” He pulled out an old silver watch. 
“I shall give him just thirty seconds; if he does 
not apologize, I shall name him, and then he 
leaves college or I do. I don’t want to stay here 
with him, and he certainly won’t want to stay 
here with me.” 

I have seen some solemn things, but never a 
more solemn sight than those boys struggling | 
with themselves and thrilling with a new concep- 
tion of honor. 

“Five,” said the Anarchist’s drawling voice, | 
and at intervals that seemed endless there followed 
“ten’’—*fifteen”—“‘twenty”—“twenty—” 

“Mr. President,” exclaimed a_ black-eyed, | 
handsome little Philadelphian, rising from the 
far corner of the room, “and 
fellows, this is all wrong. 
We don’t want anybody to 
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too. Well, I reckon I'll go in the morning. I'll 
send you a letter from out there.” 

He has never sent the letter, but somewhere 
“out there” on the road to Mandalay I have no 
doubt the innocent-minded, chivalrous-hearted 
Anarchist may be found, at this very hour. 


* 
> 





HEAVENWARD FACES. 
I asked the roses, as they 
Richer and lovelier in their r hue 
What made their tints so rich and bright? 
They answered, “Looking toward the light.” 
Mrs. David Weston Gates. 


<> 
> 


The Fall of Plenty Wise. 


OU needn’t be looking at your pony— 
you’re going to stay right here.” 
“OQ grandfather, I do so want to —” 
“Don’t want to do anything but what 
I tell you!” roared Plenty Wise, and Young 
Eagle flung himself sullenly to the ground. 
Plenty Wise gave a mollified grunt. “I always 
get on better with people when they do exactly 





| what I say,” he observed. They were talking 


in their own Dakota tongue. 
He propped himself more comfortably against 
the side of the hut and lighted his pipe. “She 


| belongs to the agency, and they may take her if 
| they choose,”’ he went on. 


“Tf I should drive her somewhere until they’re 





looking, until, on observing that the man herding 
the cattle had started to drive them away, Young 
Eagle sprang te his feet in agitation. 
| “He’s asleep!” he whispered, glancing at 
Plenty Wise. ‘Keep the flies off him, Snow. 
I’m going to see if I can buy my cow 

“Have you any dollars?” 

“No, but I must get some somewhere. I can’t 
let them kill her!”” He shuddered at the thought, 
and springing on his pony grazing near by, rode 
swiftly after the cowboy. 

This man, seeing the boy coming, slowed his 
horse with a good-natured smile. “It’s the 


cows,” he thought. 
thing he wants I’ll let him have it. 
likes to encourage the Injuns to tame the cattle.” 

Young Eagle, unfortunately unable to read his 
thoughts, rode up, eagerly bargaining for the 
cow. “White cow—how much?” he cried, 
| talking with both fingers and tongue. 

“Hanged if he’s got a cent, and he wants to) 
buy a beast!” said the man. “Well—ten!” He 


look of dismay. That seemed a large sum to 
Young Eagle, who was not positive that he 
could get any money at all. 

“Well, you can take her now, and fetch me the 
money to the agency at killing time.” 

Young Eagle stared—he could hardly believe 
the negotiation closed. But the cowboy spurred | 
his horse into the herd, cut out the white cow, 
headed her about toward Young Eagle, and | 





young buck who’s such a hand at breaking | 
“Reckon if we’ve got some- | 
The cap’n | 


held up ten fingers, and grinned at the boy’s | 
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leave of their ungracious host. Snow gave Miss 
Deems’s hand a soft pressure at parting; then 
she fied into the hut, fearing she had done some- 
thing bold. There Young Eagle found her 
few minutes later. 

“Here, Snow,” he said, hurriedly, handing he; 
a heavy little buckskin bag, “this is the money. 
Give it to Uncle Hump, and tell him how | 
promised to pay the gold-toothed cowboy for 
the cow. Be very careful of it—ten silve 
dollars! I got them from Captain Romer just now, 
for I am to start at once into the hills after cattle.” 

Captain Romer’s camp broke at sunrise th 
next morning. Regretfully Snow watched th. 
ambulance, in which the fascinating yellow 
haired squaw travelled, disappear over tl, 
| shining plain. However, she cherished a hoy): 

that her uncle, when he came down from hi; 
village farther up the river, could persuade he; 
grandfather to let her accompany him to tlx 
agency for killing day, where she might see thi 
yellow-haired squaw again. 

Amongst the trash discarded by the campers 
she found an old magazine, and she pored over it 
with a wistful longing to read the white man’s 
interpretation of the beautiful pictures. Several 
other Indians had discovered treasures in the 
trash. Even old Plenty Wise had not disdained 
a slip of stiff green paper with a man’s picture 
on it which he spied at his feet the day the 
troops departed. 

He picked it up, took it home, brought forth a 
| battered old high silk hat that he had found 


a 








gone, they’d never miss her,”’ said Young Eagle. | drove on the rest. As the cattle belonged to the | somewhere several years before, and carefully 


government, and were kept | 
for the Indians’ use, the sale | 
was a joke to the man. 





leave. If anybody leaves I 
suppose I ought to. I haven’t 
cheated to-day, because,— 
‘well, I brought the wrong 
papers! But | have cheated 
lots of times, that is, for a 
Freshman. And I apologize. 
I’m sorry. I think Mr. Mec- 
Rawney is right about it. A 
gentleman ought not to cheat 
in examinations.’’ He looked 
all around him on the faces 
of his classmates, and spoke 
on: 

‘‘We can beat these 
Southern colleges in athletics, 
but they have some good 
ideas, and I think the class 
of Ninety-Blank is the class 
to introduce them here. 
Fellows, I believe the pro- 
fessor will give us another 
examination if we ask for it, 
and if he will, I move you, 
Mr. President, that from this 
time forward the class of 
Ninety-Blank puts itself on 
its honor.” 

He glanced timidly across 
the room at me, and sat 
down. 

The Anarchist pocketed 
his watch. “Is the motion 
seconded ?”’ he said, gravely. 
But all parliamentary de- 
corum was lost in a tumult 
of boyish clapping, and a 
dozen Freshmen were on 
their feet at once, stammering 
out confessions and apolo- 











gies. 
The professor made an 
incoherent speech, and the 


next day he gave out a new Greek paper, 80 | 


easy, in truth, that even McRawney passed it; 


and thus the “honor system,” famous enough | 


“HERE IS THE THIEF.” 


“Well, you’re going to leave her alone,’’ said 
| the old chief, conclusively. “I don’t allow my 
people to touch the white people’s things, though 


now, but suspiciously regarded then, made its | that isn’t the way they treated me when they had 


entrance into the old college, where it has wrought | a chance.” 
| on an old wrong which he considered had been 


more miracles than will ever be set down in 
print. 


As for its foster-father, the Anarchist, he | 


dropped around to my rooms a few weeks later, 
to ask what I thought of the advisability of his | 
studying modern Greek at Athens. I replied, | 
somewhat lightly, that he would doubtless find 
it an interesting experience. 

“IT thought so,” he said, simply. “I reckon 
T’llgo. You see a man of my age gets kind of 
restless sometimes, here among these boys.’ 

“But how can you go?” I ventured. 

He stretched his big shoulders. 

“Oh, that’s easy enough,” he laughed. “I’ve 
made a couple of voyages. And after I’ve picked 
up that modern Greek, professor,” he confided, 
“I’m going to push on East, and see what it’s 
like. Did you ever read this poem?” 

He pulled a tattered newspaper clipping from 
his pocket, and passed it over to me. It was a 
single stanza from Kipling’s “Mandalay.” He 
murmured a couple of lines of it, lying back in 
my easy-chair, and staring at my cast of the 
Olympian Hermes: 

“On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’ fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder 
Outer China ’crost the bay!” 
“Kind of romantic, isn’t it?’”? he demanded. 
“*An’ the dawn comes up like thunder’— 


If old Tom Marshall were alive now, how he 
could speak that line, eh? That’s real poetry ; 


old Homer would have rolled that out pretty full, 








He fell to smoking and to ruminating 


done him by the whites. 

Young Eagle’s sister, Snow, seated beneath a 
tree near at hand, cast a sympathetic glance at 
her brother. She understood how he chafed 
under their grandfathey’s domineering temper. 
The boy’s gaze was fixed anxiously on some 
range cattle that were being collected out on the 
plain, beyond the fringe of trees on the river-bank 
where the Sioux village was clustered. Snow 
breathed a sigh for Young Eagle’s misery, and 
turned back to her former occupation of watching 
the interesting doings in the little military camp 
which had been pitched on the river-bank just 
outside the village a few hours earlier. It con- 
sisted of six soldiers, an officer and two ladies. 

“One of the squaws is the chief’s wife, and 


the pretty, yellow-haired one is the school- | 


teacher,” Snow remarked aloud after a minute. 

“Who told you?” asked Young Eagle. 

“Crow Voice.” 

“Oh, I suppose he’s seen them at the agency. 
How I wish—” The boy turned impetuously to 
his grandfather. “I wish you’d let Snow and 
me go with Uncle Hump to the agency for killing 
day!” 

Snow’s slim hands were now clasped together, 
mutely making the same entreaty. 

“No!” returned Plenty Wise, firmly; 

can’t either of you go.” 

His reply stopped the talk, and soon his old 
eyes closed, for the warm summer air, heavily 
scented with sage, soothed his senses. 

Off into the distance the boy and girl sat 


“vou 


who, as soon as he was in| 
possession of the animal, | 
became seriously concerned 
over his agreement to have | 
the money at the agency by 
killing time. He must set 
about getting it immediately ; 
so leaving the cow and pony 
just outside the trees, he| 
went home. Relieved to find | 
his grandfather still sleeping, 


back of the hut. 
pered. “I want you to tie 
her down by the river some- | 


where where she’ll be safe | 


over. I’ve got to think about | 
getting the money to pay for | 


her.” He glanced thought- | 
fully toward the soldier | 
camp. 


Snow, fearing that their 
grandfather would be very 


gone after the cow, started | 
off to conceal her at once. | 
When she got back, half an | 
hour later, she was surprised | 
to find Plenty Wise enter- | 
taining white visitors. 


haired lady from the camp, | 
who had come to call on the | 
old chief, were sitting on the, 
ground ; hence Snow did not 
perceive them until she had 
almost reached them. Then | 


she would have retreated in | 
but the, 
lady, observing her, smiled and extended her | 


bashful confusion, 


hand. It looked a very pretty white hand to 
Snow ; so after a moment’s hesitation, she came 
timidly forward and laid her brown one in it. 

The officer looked approvingly at the gentlefaced 
Indian girl. “Plenty Wise,” he said in Sioux, 
“why don’t you send your girl down to school ?” 

Plenty Wise gave his usual grunt. “No 
good!” he replied. “All thieves at the agency!” 

“Oh, come now!” cried the officer, irritatedly. 
*You’ve acted this way long enough! There’s 
no sense in making your children suffer just 
because you once made a mistake!” 

“T never make mistakes.”” Plenty Wise began 
to smoke dignifiedly. 

Captain Romer turned with a little laugh to 
Miss Deems, and explained in English: 

“Twenty years ago, when these Sioux sur- 
rendered, Plenty Wise accused a soldier of 
stealing his pony, and demanded that the man 
be handed over to him for punishment. Because 
| the agent refused to comply, Plenty Wise left 
the agency in high dudgeon with his handful of 
followers, and he never has set foot there since. 
He’s the most obstinate old specimen we have to 
deal with in the tribe.” 

Captain Romer was then the Indian agent, | 
and the main purpose of his call on Plenty Wise | 
that afternoon was to speak of the difficulty his | 
men were having in finding a sufficient number 
of cattle in the vicinity to meet the need of the 
approaching killing day. 

“Murphy tells me that your grandson knows 
more about the water-holes where the cattle drink 
than any white man in the country,” he said. 
“How about his helping with the round-up ?” 

Plenty Wise shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

Presently the officer and lady rose to take 











Not | 
so, however, to Young Eagle, | 


he beckoned Snow to the) 


“T’ve got her!’ he whis- | 


until the beef round-up’s | 


angry if he knew that Young | 
Eagle had disobeyed him and 


The officer and the yellow- | 


fastened the picture in the front of the brim by 
the narrow band. The hat already was decorated 
with eagles’ feathers, and with this addition it 
looked very fine. 

Plenty Wise was complacently admiring it, 
| when a loud voice called, “Oh, there! Plenty 
Wise!” 

Laying the hat aside, Plenty Wise stepped to 

the door, and saw one of Captain Romer’s 
troopers who had just ridden into the village. 
| “Hello, Plenty Wise!” the man cried in Sioux. 
**Which of you rascals stole ten dollars from the 

| lady ?” 
Highly incensed at this mode of address from 
| a private soldier, Plenty Wise drew up his spare 
‘old form and looked as stern as possible. But 
| the man, not to be impressed by any exhibition 
of Indian dignity, went on in the same tone to 
state that Captain Romer had despatched him to 
inquire if anything had been seen of ten dollars 
that one of the ladies thought she must have lost 
while camping at Plenty Wise’s village. 

Plenty Wise did not deign to talk with the 
common fellow, but he was unwilling that the 
imputation of dishonesty should rest on his 
| people. He lifted his still powerful voice and 
called them together to declare their innocence. 

*T don’t allow stealing,” the old autocrat said, 
when he had explained the reason of the meeting. 
**Now each one of you shall come and tell me 
whether you took the money.” 

Tlis obedient followers, accustomed to his mode 
| of discovering a wrong-doer, filed past him, 
| meeting his soul-penetrating gaze. They all 
| denied the guilt, and Plenty Wise, who thought 

himself capable of reading their faces, believed 
| them. 

“*You may go back and tell Chief Romer that 
my people don’t steal from visitors!’’ he said, 
| arrogantly. “It takes the agency people to do 
\that. But the Sioux who live away from the 
| whites with such bad habits are honest! The 
| Squaw did not lose any dollars here!’’ 

Dismissing the man and the whole affair with 
a contemptuous wave of his hand, Plenty Wise 
returned home to contemplate himself in his 
embellished hat. 
| “Get my looking-glass,” he said in his short 
way to Snow. 

She found the bit of mirror in the pine box 
where her grandfather kept his valuables. As 
she was rising to her feet from the search a bag 
hanging from her belt struck against the box 
with a metallic sound. 

“What’s that ?’’ inquired Plenty Wise. 

“Money.”” 

The word sprang involuntarily to Snow’s lips. 
Then she stopped with a little gasp. She sud- 
denly remembered that Young Eagle had given 
her just ten dollars. It was the first thought 
that had connected him with the theft. 

Plenty Wise, observing the girl’s strange 
demeanor, held out his hand authoritatively. 
“Give me that bag!” . 

She handed it, trembling. He counted out the 
silver dollars—ten! He bent such a terrible look 
on Snow that she almost staggered. 

“So you’re the thief!”’ he exclaimed. 

Snow remained speechless. 

“My granddaughter a thief!’ shouted the 
outraged old man. “My child, who should be 
an example to her people, disgraces them! 
Perhaps you think I shield dishonesty as the 
whites do. But 1 do not. I shall show the 
agency people how justly the Sioux chief acts. I 
| shall hand you over to Chief Romer. Do you 
know what the whites do to thieves ?”’ 

“Put them in prison!” Snow’s words were @ 
pale little whisper. 

“Yes, and that’s what he may do to you as 
soon as he comes back. In the meantime, all 
your relatives shall hear about what you have 
done. I see Flat Iron’s band coming now over 
the hills.” 

Snow, stunned and terrified though she was, 
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breathed a fervent resolution not to tell that 
young Eagle had given her the money until he 
returned to speak for himself. Possibly he could 
explain that he had come by it honestly ; but she 
felt sadly sure that, yielding to his desire to save 
he cow, he had stolen it. Under this cloud, 
Snow looked forward to seeing her friends with 
the keenest misery, instead of the pleasure she 
had anticipated. j 

Bands of Sioux, with their lodges, ponies, dogs, 
_some of the people walking, some riding, the 
babies carried on their mothers’ backs and the 
young children in baskets slung on travoises,— 
were soon seen coming from the north and west, 
bound for the general congregation at the agency 
which took place every month on killing day, 
when the beef rations were issued. 


Snow had relinquished all hope of visiting the |: 


avency with her relatives from the moment her 
grandfather’s wrath fell upon her. Plenty Wise 
explained her supposed offence to every one that 
stopped at the village with the ardor of his sense 
that he was performing a righteous act. He 
took grim satisfaction in showing how sternly he 
denounced wrong-doing. His zeal seemed to 
place below him in integrity the white chief who 
had once dealt leniently with the offender against 
him. 

Snow erept off by herself in dejected unhappi- 
ness while her uncle and friends were at the 
village. But even more than from their re- 
proaches, she shrank from the gentle, yellow- 
haired squaw’s bad opinion when she should 
come to hear the story. Plenty Wise was deter- 
mined to deliver her up to be dealt with according 
to the white man’s laws when he restored the 
money to Captain Romer on his return trip down 
the river; and Snow awaited the white party as 
she might the torture-chamber. 

If only Young Eagle would come before them 
and somehow relieve her! But alas! one morning 
she knew he must be too late! The ambulance, 
with its mounted escort, was coming over the 
prairie! Snow and her grandfather beheld it 
simultaneously. Their eyes met, but the piteous 
appeal in the girl’s produced no softened response 
in the old man’s. She tried to speak and implore 
him to spare her, but her tongue seemed frozen ; 
so she quietly prepared, as he bade her, for the 
approaching ordeal. 

Captain Romer had not intended to stop with 
the Indians this time, but seeing Plenty Wise 
waving a blanket, he ordered his driver to head 
the mules off the road for the village. As if 
something important was on hand, all the Sioux 
had come out of the huts and were grouped 
together expectantly. In front of them were 
Plenty Wise and his granddaughter. The girl, 
with drooped head, stood holding the bag of 
money—the apparent proof of her guilt. 

Plenty Wise, sternly majestic, enveloped in a 
onee white sheet and wearing his high silk hat, 
felt himself to be the impersonation of implacable 
justice. “The whites shall see that Plenty Wise 
does not forgive even his own children when 
they offend,”’ he thought. 

His mood of lofty self-gratulation’ was some- 
what ruffled, however, by the two ladies, who, 
as the ambulance drew up, first looked at him, 
and then, simultaneously exclaiming something, 
tried vainly to refrain from laughter. Captain 
Romer, less delicate in mind, looked sharply at 
the funny old figure, and then burst into a hearty 
guffaw. 

“Well, you’re a fine one, Plenty Wise!” he 
cried to the disconcerted chieftain. “What do 
you mean, sending me word that none of your 
people stole our money, when you’ve done it 
yourself !’? 

“Hey?” eried Plenty Wise, drawing back in 
astounded dignity. ‘What do you say? If you 
mean my granddaughter did it, you are right. 
Here is the thief. I have brought her to you.” 

He had rehearsed an eloquent speech with 
which to deliver Snow into the hands of justice, 
but it was quite forgotten under the fire of the 
white squaws’ merry glances. 

Captain Romer made an effort to compose his 
features to sternness. 

“What, you old scamp!’’ he cried. “Are you 
so brazen as to lay it to your girl, when we all 
see that you have the money yourself ?”’ 

The ambulance-driver and the soldiers who 

had ridden up were all smiling broadly now, 
comprehending the situation, and enjoying the 
perplexity of the unpopular, haughty old chief. 
_ Plenty Wise scowled about angrily. He quite 
forgot his dignity. He caught the bag from 
Snow’s hand and flung it into the ambulance. 

“There’s your money!’ he exclaimed. 


“No, it isn’t!” retorted his tormentor. ‘Miss | coat. 


Deems lost paper money. Her ten-dollar bill is 
sticking in your hat now !”” 

Like a flash Plenty Wise uncovered his head. 
He looked amazedly at the slip of green paper 
(lecorating the front of his hat, and all the 
Whites, who realized that the old savage might 
never have seen a bank-note before, as all 
dealings with the Indians were in silver, smiled. 

_Plenty Wise turned sharply to Snow. “Where 
did you get that money ?”’ he demanded. 

_ Bewildered by the changed aspect of things, 
Snow said, “From Young Eagle.” 

“Where did he get it?” 

She shook her head. 

. “T know where he got it,” said Captain Romer. 

My wife paid him ten dollars for some bows 
and arrows and some handsome bead work. She 
“ays she saw him put his money in that bag.” 
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Snow’s heart bounded. Young Eagle had sold | here?” he asked, eagerly. “Say, Jimmie, le’ me 
only his own things. “He wanted to buy a_| try it if they do?” 
cow,” she said, timidly. “They might break any time,” Jim replied, 
“Yes, I know,” returned Captain Romer, who | sagaciously. ‘You go and tend to your papers; | 
had talked with the cowboy ; “but he may keep | you haven’t any business with the power.” . He | 
it without the money. Well, now, Plenty Wise, | dropped the clamp into a pocket, and, grinning | 
what do you think of yourself?” | signifieantly, raised his switch-rod as if to strike | 
Plenty Wise’s head was low. He seemed to | the newsboy’s leg. 
have shrunk into a very small, old man. His | But Ted glanced cunningly down the street. | 
eyes glanced nervously from the soldiers to the | ‘Aw, there’s a car!’”’ he cried, and forthwith 
laughing Indians, who understood it all, sinee | seized the chance to dart away and yell back 
the talk had been in Sioux. | derisively at his friend. 
Snow had never seen her grandfather droop! By this time, indeed, a dozen cars were coming 


| before. In her own fullness of relief, her feel- in quick succession. On the dangerous crossing 


ings turned to him very pityingly. She looked | a few yards distant Officer Wayne was also busy. 
appealingly at the officer. “He feels badly!’ A signal from his autoeratic hand held up all 
she murmured. | the teams, and the groups of women who had | 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Captain Romer, grow- | collected upon opposite corners hurried over the 
ing compassionately grave immediately. “Back | crossing. 
to the road, men !”’ With them went the newsboy to try his luck 

“Wait!” eried Plenty Wise, suddenly throwing | on the other side. Jim, at work on the switches, | 
up his gray head with something of his usual | caught a passing glimpse of him and laughed as 
manner. “I want to speak to the men. I want | Ted dodged under the policeman’s arm and | 
to say it may be that soldier didn’t steal my 
pony, after all.” Having discharged this 
act of justice to their comrade’s character, 
he turned from the soldiers to Captain 

“Chief Romer, you may have my chil- te 
dren at the agency,” he said. “I am —— 
growing too old to train them. The boy 
can help you milk your cows, and the 
girl wants to go to school. She 
is a good girl.” 

At this unusual compli- 
ment tears sprang to Snow’s 
eyes. A sweep of affection 
for the old man, in his humil- 
ity at his mistake endeavor- 
ing to atone to everybody, 
made her dare to grasp his 
horny hand. 

“Young Eagle and I will 
not leave you, grandfather,” 
she whispered. 

Plenty Wise looked down 
on her a moment. “Then 
T’ll go, too,” he said. “Per- 
haps Chief Romer wants to 
put me in prison.” 

“Oh no, Plenty Wise!” 
cried the captain, extending 
a friendly hand. “But do 
bring your village down to the agency. You’ll | barely escaped collision with an elderly gentleman 
be more comfortable there, and the young folks | upon the sidewalk. 
can be educated. And perhaps we'll teach you| “Evening Star, one cent!’ eried Ted, vigor- 
all about American currency.” ously. The man looked benevolent, and Ted 

And so by the time the Sioux were all assem- | made an especially ingratiating appeal. “Buy a 
bled at the agency on killing day Snow was | Star, mister? Aw, g’won, mister, won’t yer?” | 
there, too, with her new friend, the pretty,| Thestranger smiled and drew out some money. | 
yellow-haired white squaw. “This is a busy place,” he said. “How many 

Frances McELRATH. | rs do you suppose pass here in an hour?” 
“Jimmie can tell you,’’ answered Ted, snatch- 
~ ing a paper from under his arm and facing about. 


“Hey, Jimmie!’’ he cried, shrilly, “how many 
Under the Trolley-Wires. cars in an hour?” 
T= sharp ringing of a bell sounded clear | deft turn, and dodging the car, looked up. 













JIM’S OPPORTUNITY. 








Jim dropped his iron into a switch, gave it a | 
above the tumult of Hamilton Corner, | “Eighty-four,” he shouted back, “besides specials 
where the busiest thotoughfares of | and sprinklers.” 

Winchester meet. Close at hand came a) The next moment he sent a west side car into 
lake car, and Jim Connolly, springing forward | Pleasant Street and, leaving the main track 
with his iron rod, shifted it around the curve | straight, ran off to his switches on Centre Street, | 
into Centre Street. where cars come up from the east side and the 

Jim was switchboy for the Electric Traction | railroad station. Then he glanced up at the 
Company. His post was the middle of the | spider’s web of wires which hung overhead. 
street, where all day long he dodged teams and| “They might break at any time,” he repeated, | 
turned electric cars toward their various desti-| quite seriously. Once he had ventured to| 
nations. question Officer Wayne: “What would you do | 

It was late afternoon now ; Jim was tired and | if a wire broke?” 
rather lonely, and as he glanced about for some “Live wire? I'd clear the street and send for | 
acquaintance his eyes lighted on Ted Casey | Higgins.”” Higgins was foreman of the repair | 
standing, with back to him, on the curbstone| gang. “If it dropped onto anybody I’d have to 
near by. A bundle of afternoon papers was | ring up the ambulance, of course.” 
tucked under Ted’s arm, but he was staring idly | With a hearty respect for the force whieh kept | 
at a fantastic poster. all these cars in motion, Jim had picked up, from | 

The opportunity was irresistible. Jim quickly | motormen, linemen and engineers, a store of 
looked four ways, and seeing that the corner was practical knowledge which he was eager to put | 
now free from cars he darted over behind Ted | into use. 
and seized him by the collar. His opportunity had been long in coming, 

“Aw, le’ me be!” cried Ted, deeply aggrieved. | and this day promised to be as monotonous as | 
Then, twisting around, he caught sight of his | any other. But fifteen minutes later the long- | 
captor, and grinned at him in a friendly way. expected accident occurred. 

“Why don’t you sell papers?” demanded the| A car from the west side came out of Pleasant 
older boy, releasing him. “The last edition will | Street and started north. As it swung around | 
come out before long, and you’ll get stuck.’ the curve its trolley slipped off and caught between | 

“Goin’ ter,” asserted Ted, stoutly. “Say, | the copper wires, snapping one of them near 
Jimmie, what’s that in your pocket?” With | their junction. | 
sudden curiosity he snatched at a queer object| The wire dropped into the street, and for a 
which protruded from the inside of his friend’s | moment there was indeseribable confusion as it 
| bounded and writhed among frightened horses 

“Le’ go!” Jim struck down the venturesome | and scattering people. The corner was quickly 
hand. ‘That’s my life-preserver. Want to see | cleared, and at a safe distance a ring of spectators 
it?” And with all of an inventor’s pride he | formed to watch the wire spitting out blue and 
drew out a peculiar sort of clamp which he | green flames on the pavement. 
always carried about. | Down on his Centre Street switches Jim had 

It was formed of two pine sticks rudely whittled | been startled by a quick, jarring ring of the | 
into shape and hinged together at one end. On| wires. Hedid not need the cries and commotion, 
the inner side its jaws were faced with strips | the rush of people and the stopping of cars to tell | 
of heavy glass, whose use was not at once him what had happened. Instantly he saw that | 
apparent. his chance had come, and running up he broke | 

Jim enjoyed the newsboy’s mystification. through the ring just at Officer Wayne's elbow. 
“Maybe I'll get it patented some time,” he hinted, 
impressively. 








| his coat pocket. “‘I can fix it!” 
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“Don’t you know a live wire when you see it? 
If you touch that, you’ll never know what hurt 
you 1" 

“Tt won’t hurt me!” cried the struggling boy, 
in a hot rage at this opposition. “I’ve got some- 
thing to handle it with.” 

But Wayne would not argue. “You stay 
here!” he gruffly commanded. “Be quiet, now! 
If you make any more trouble I'll arrest you.” 

Indignant as Jim was, he had too much sense 
to contend longer with the policeman. But he 
felt that he represented the “road,” and he was 
not yet defeated. Slipping back in the crowd, 
he ran around its outer edge and worked through 
at another point, whence he made a sudden dash 
for the wire. 

A sharp, warning ery arose, for the bystanders 
looked to see him instantly killed. Wayne and 


| others sprang forward, but before they could 


reach Jim he had seized the scintillating wire 
with his damp. He raised it from the pave- 
ment, and lo! the live thing became tame and 
apparently harmless. 

As he bore it over to the corner of Pleasant 
Street, the ring of people broke and fol- 
lowed him excitedly. It was a moment of 
peril for the heedless crowd, and Officer 
Wayne, seeing now that the boy knew his 
business, turned back to guard the sagging 
wire. 

Jim glared with open contempt at the 
people who pressed about him. “Folks 
are fools about electricity!’’ he growled. 
“Just because the wire isn’t spluttering, 
they think it’s dead !”’ 

“Can you hold it that way a few 
minutes?” asked Wayne, looking doubt 
fully at the blockade of vehicles on all 
sides. 

“Of course I can!’’ said Jim impatiently. 
“T could hold it all day. Why don’t you 
move your teams? Have you sent for 
Higgins yet?” 

“We've telephoned.” 

By this time other policemen had come 
to Wayne’s assistance, and the corner was 
rapidly cleared. On the farther track ears 
began to move north; the moterman 
started them slowly and passed cautiously 
under the hanging wire, which Jim had 
straightened as much as possible, and only 
the southbound ears lay helpless in a long 
line on Main Street. 

“What can be done with these?” asked 
Wayne. “Nothing?” 

“There’s a switch on Main Street a hundred 
yards away,” answered Jim. ‘“‘Run back to the 
switch and take the left track!’ he shouted to 
the nearest conductor. 

As a general rule, a switchboy does not give 
orders to a conductor; but Officer Wayne stood 
beside Jim and imperatively seconded his eom- 
mands. Word was passed along, and the line of 
cars moved back to return on the other rails. 

The first motorman looked to Jim for further 


| directions. 


“Run to the switch in front of the City Hall, 
and shift back to the right track.” Jim turned 


| to Officer Wayne. “That’s all,” he said. “Keep 


’em moving, and tell ’em to mind their own 
switches. I’ve got my hands full here.” 

On the corner near by stood a group of people 
who annoyed Jim with idle questions and com- 
ments upon his courage in holding the wire. 
Courage? He had not thought of it, though he 
was proud that he knew how to handle the 
power. 

But no one spoke of his own particular inven- 
tion until Higgins arrived, clad in the rubber 
boots and gloves which protected him from elec- 
trie shocks. 

“Have you got the wire, boy?” he asked. 
“What’s that you’re holding it with? By George, 
you'll do!” he exclaimed, taking note of the 
glass insulators. “But why didn’t you ground 
the wire—touch it down to the rails ?” 

Jim laughed. “And stop the cars!’”’ was his 
terse comment. 

Higgins cast him a shrewd glance, and turned 
to his man. “Here, Jones,” he said, “catch hold 
of this contrivance. Now, boy, we'll manage 
the rest of it. Get back to your switches.” 

“He had grit,” some one remarked, as Jim 
ran off. “That was a risky thing to do, wasn’t 
it?” 

“We have to take chances,” Higgins briefly 
answered. ‘The lad knew what he was about.” 

But though he said little, he was aware that 
this young employé of the road had acted quite 
beyond his own line of duty. For this reason he 
reported the whole affair to the superintendent, 
and Jim was summoned to appear at the office 
after his day’s work. 

Ted heard the message, for since the episode 


of the broken wire he had hung around his friend 


continually. 

“What’ll they give you, Jimmie?” he asked, 
in hopeful excitement. 

“Oh, maybe a hundred shares of stock and a 

This reply was designed to tax the newsboy’s 
credulity, for Jim only wanted a chance to 


“Live wire!” he gasped, plunging a hand into | display his invention. And like many another 


inventor, he forgot that its work could be easily 


“What’s it for?’’ asked Ted. | He had started forward impetuously, but | done in a different way. 


“To handle live wires with. The glass is proof | Wayne caught him by the arm and pulled him 
against electricity,” explained Jim. back, understanding only that the boy meant to | 
Ted eyed the strange instrument with increased | run into danger. 


The superintendent was reading his evening 
paper when Jim entered the office. Common 
report among his employés had made him a man 


respect. “‘Did any live wires ever get loose round| “Stand back!” said the officer, sharply. | of strict rules and penalties; yet he did not seem 
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as austere as Jim had imagined. “I was ordered 
to report here,” said Jim, advancing to the desk. 

“James Connolly, switchman at Hamilton 
Corner ?”” asked the superintendent. 

“That’s my name.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Higgins says you managed that break pretty 
well this afternoon. And you kept the cars 
moving. How did you handle the wire?” 

“With this.” 
and in quiet triumph he passed his clamp over the 
desk. The superintendent smiled queerly as he 
examined it. 

“Crude, but effective—and scientific,” he 
commented to himself. Then, aloud, “Higgins 
has another method of protecting himself which 
you will perhaps find more generally conven- 
ient.” 

He detected a look of disappointment on the 
boy’s face, and added, ““This is certainly ingen- 
ious. How did you happen to have the thing in 
your pocket ?” 

“Didn’t happen,” said Jim, bluntly. “I 
always carry it; I made it a-purpose.”’ 

“For just such an emergency? You seem to 
understand the power.” 

“T know you can manage it, but you can’t fool 
with it.’ 

“That’s so,” the superintendent assented, 
pleasantly. “It doesn’t stop to joke. Well, 
your knowledge of that fact is more valuable 
than your invention. There are other boys who 
can turn switches, and Higgins needs a helper. 
He asked for you. To-morrow you will instruct 
the lad whom I shall send you, and on Monday 
you will report to Mr. Higgins. You are pro- 
moted to the repair gang.” 

CHARLES W. HARWOOD. 


* 
> 





Captain Ephraim and the 
Portuguese Pirate. 


PHRAIM GILES was born in Boston, 

E ten years after the Declaration of the 

Independence of the United States; he 

died in the same pleasant old city toward 

the close of the Mexican War; and his great 

adventure—the adventure presently to be chron- 

icled—oceurred on the Mediterranean Sea, the 
very day of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Ephraim shipped for his first voyage at fifteen. 
At twenty-two he commanded a vessel. At forty 
he left the sea. In his later life, at least, Captain 
Ephraim’s looks and ways gave little hint of his 
early calling. He stood but five feet four in the 
high - heeled shoes made to his express order, 
without which he never went abroad nor per- 
mitted himself to be measured. But being sinewy 
and well set up, he was a personable man despite 


his lack of inches; and he bore himself — as sea- | 


captains of all sizes and little men of all 
professions are apt to bear themselves—a bit 
pompously. 

He had curling hair, thick and glossy-black as 
ever, a fine fresh color in his cheeks, and a white, 
shapely well-kept hand, whereof he was a trifle 
vain. There was a twinkle in his eye, and the 
suspicion of a roll in his gait. 

He was fastidious about his dress, was the 
elderly captain. The visible portion of his costume 
invariably consisted, in addition 
to the high-heeled shoes afore- 
said, of a fine black broadcloth 
“swallowtail,”’ waisteoat and pan- 
taloons ta, match, high black satin 
stock, ruffled nainsook shirt-front 
and nainsook wrist-ruffles—though 
ruffles for the sterner sex were 
old-fashioned, even in his day. 
Whenever he walked out, if only 
for a stroll in the garden, he wore 
a silk hat, and carried a big, gold- 
headed cane. 

The two things for which the 
captain was chiefly distinguished, 
however, are yet to be mentioned. 
One of these was a heavy double 
gold watch-chain of curious twisted 
foreign pattern. This feature of 
his toilet caught the eye particu- 
larly because, at the time I speak 
of, fobs were the general wear. 
The captain’s chain seemed to 
extend only from a certain waist- 
coat butionhole to a side-pocket six or eight inches 
off, between which two points it depended in a 
shallow curve, though it really went all round 
the wearer’s neck, inside his waistcoat. 

The other thing especially characteristic of 
Captain Ephraim was an extremely polite, 
formal manner ; even in those days people called 
him “a gentleman of the old school.”’ This manner 
and the curious chain were somehow inseparably 


CAPTAIN 


associated in the minds of all the captain’s | 


acquaintance. They may well have been associ- 
ated in his own mind, too—as this tale will show. 
In the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, 


Captain Ephraim held command of the merchant- | 


brig Industry, plying between Boston and the 





Jim had expected the question, | 





' since taking command of the Industry, and by 
this time he had, of course, a pretty sharp eye 
for the Mediterranean markets. But the doings 

|of Napoleon had so upset everything that the 

| captain’s business on this occasion gave him a 

| deal of bother. After a fortnight’s coasting, 

| however, he accomplished it precisely to his 

/ mind, and weighed anchor at Valencia, bound 
for Boston. The Industry was laden chiefly 

| with Spanish and Italian wines. 

| On the third day out of port—Sunday, June the 
eighteenth—just after his noon dinner, Captain 

| Ephraim was pacing his quarter-deck, in great 
spirits. To be sure, a certain uneasiness, accom- 

| panying Mediterranean navigation at that period, 
| still hung over him; but he counted on making 

Gibraltar the next morning, if the wind held as 

it promised, and meantime he felt no nervousness 

which a fine day and a good dinner could not 
keep well within bounds. 

The Industry bowled along under a stiff 
topsail breeze from the starboard quarter. 
In the deep, bright blue overhead scudded a 
few jolly little white clouds, and over the 
still deeper, brighter blue below romped a 
million whitecaps, looking like fallen bits of 
cloud. 

Captain Ephraim swept the horizon with 
his glass once, twice and again; he sighted 
nothing more interesting than a clumsy 
Dutch trader that lay only a couple of 
leagues to leeward, though she had sailed 
from Valencia two tides before the 
Industry. 

The captain was about shutting up his 
glass, when, all at once, he spied, on the 
weather quarter, something that made him 
start and then take a long, fixed look. In 
another minute he had sent a man aloft 
with the glass. When the sturdy sailor 
came down, his face was gray, and the 
hand that returned the glass shook as if he 
had just been let up from the hold after a 
week’s bread and water for insubordina- 
tion. 

Captain Ephraim heard what the fellow 
had to say, put a question or two, and 
again scrutinized the speck on the horizon. 
“Keep still about this,” he commanded 
sternly, dismissing the trembling tar, who 
thereupon betook himself to the bulwarks, 
and after a few moments of terrified inertia, 
pulled a knife out of his clothes, and fell to 
thumbing its edge. 

The captain had walked slowly forward. 
He stood five minutes or so, gazing hard at 
the tip of the bowsprit, then turned aft again. A 
third examination with the glass left no doubt in 
the matter ; and as he once more swung round to 
all quarters, he smiled grimly to observe the 
Duteh vessel crowding on sail and making off at 
the top of her lumbering speed. Captain Ephraim 
strode to the companionway, down which he 
disappeared. 

The points of the case were plain: —'The 
Industry, built for carrying, not speed, and now 
heavily laden, could never get away from her 
light, slender-built pursuer. Moreover, though 
the Yankee vessel was the larger, her crew was 
no doubt much smaller than that of the stranger, 
and she had but scanty provision against an 
unfriendly encounter. 

Besides, if the two vessels kept on at the rate 
they were going, the brig would be 
overtaken about nightfall—which 
would be an awkward moment 
for settling any little questions that 
might come up, a moment which 
would give extra advantage to the 
party already so much stronger in 
numbers, equipment, and — the 
gallant captain shivered a trifle— 
practice. 

Well, Captain Ephraim had 
made up his mind; he meant to 
deal with the case as, I venture 
to say, no like case ever was dealt 
with before or since. 

Mr. Mulliken, the mate, was 
summoned to the captain’s cabin. 
Ten minutes later he sprang up 
the steps. 

“Let go fore, mainroyal, top- 
gallant and topsail halyards!’’ he 
shouted. The men, vastly won- 
dering, jumped into the rigging. 
“Stand by main clewlines and 
| buntlines! Clew up all!” In five minutes, 
according to further orders, the brig had been 

brought practically to a standstill. 
“Get buckets and brooms, and wash down!’ 
| continued the mate. ‘“‘Lively there! Sam, here, 
you grease down the main, and Jerry you grease 
|down the fore!” All hands fell to scrubbing 
the decks, or slushing the masts. Though the 

Industry was already clean as a new pin, “Keep 

the men busy!’”’ had been Captain Ephraim’s 

order to the mate. 

Below, the cook and his boy were toiling, 
under emphatic instructions, to set the table in 
the captain’s cabin with the best the ship’s stores 
|could furnish. The captain himself saw to 
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dressed in his best, with eyes very bright, stepped 
out before his crew. 

“*Men,” he said,--and in his voice, clear and 
quiet as ever, was an odd, unwonted little sing,— 
“men, we are about to receive the captain and 
crew of the craft now overhauling us. You are 
ordered to show them every possible attention. 
Your good behavior will not be forgotten by me.’’ 

As he spoke, he looked his hearers in the eye, 
man by man, and each felt as if the captain had 
said to him personally, “1 count on you. Now is 
the time to show what stuff you’re made of.” 

By this time, the strange vessel was in plain 
view, coming on at a great rate. An evil-looking 
craft she was, low in the water, dingy-black from 
stem to stern, bearing no name, but flying a 
black flag with a white device. Upon her 
small deck swarmed a crew evidently three times 
as numerous as the brig’s company. To this 


disreputable vessel the gallant Industry now 
dipped her colors. The salute was not returned. 








“WITH AN AIR OF CORDIAL WELCOME.” 


Nearer, nearer, nearer came the low black 
craft. Now Captain Ephraim and his men could 
make out the device on her flag—they were not 
surprised to see what it was, but it struck them 
cold none the less. e 

The strangers were mostly undersized,—accord- 
ing to the Yankee standard,—wiry and tough- 
looking, swarthy-skinned and heavily bearded ; 
their longish hair straggled over their shoulders 
or was braided into stringy pigtails. ‘They wore 
shirts open at the throat, short trousers flaring at 
| the ankle, wide belts,—into which were thrust 
| certain tools of their trade,—soft, broad-brimmed 
hats rolled up in front, and little gold rings in 
their ears. 

As the strange craft drew up under the lee 
quarter, the Yankee sailors saluted, and little 
Captain Ephraim stepped out with a bow which 
would have done credit to a chamberlain at a 
coronation. - What the newcomers made of these 
proceedings was not to be guessed. Plainly, 
though, they meant to board the Industry 
without delay. So gentle was the sea that the 
strangers could venture to run alongside of the 
Industry and grapple her. 

The vessels bumped and scraped, sheered off, 
bumped and scraped again. Then the stranger 
captain, clearing the gunwales at a bound, fronted 
little Captain Ephraim on the deck of the brig. 
Unlike most of his crew, he was a huge, power- 
fully-built fellow ; cruelty, cunning and contempt 
of danger looked out of his dark face. He was 
dressed like his men, barring a long, scraggy 
feather stuck rakishly into his hat, and a heavy 
double gold chain hanging round his neck, to 
which was attached a whistle. 

Captain Ephraim, with that peculiar elegance 
of manner for which he was then and thereafter 
noted, held out his hand with an air of cordial 
welcome. He knew a little Portuguese, which, 
as he surmised, was the language of his guest, 
and he repeated all the polite phrases in that 
tongue that he could think of. 

“A thousand welcomes!” he cried. “Pray 
consider my vessel your own—a poor, miserable 
craft, but quite at your disposal.” 

It went sorely against Captain Ephraim’s grain 
to call the stanch, spick-and-span Industry “a 
| poor, miserable craft,’’ but he knew what Portu- 
| guese etiquette required. 

The stranger stood at gaze, like a man ina 
dream. Behind him, barely above the gunwale, 
peered the eyes of his mystified men. These 
fierce, wondering eyes seemed to Captain Ephraim 
| to get monstrously big, and very, very near, then 
| to dwindle and all but vanish in distance, then 





Mediterranean. Those were days when the getting up sundry casks and cases from the hold, | to come close and draw away again, like lights 


captain of a merehant-craft had to be a trader 
as well as a navigator ; his was the responsibility 


| and had several of them opened. 


Lastly, the brig’s company were ordered below, | 


| when you look at them hard for a long time. 


The doughty little Yankee felt as if a tiny 


of selling the goods he took out, and of buying | to make themselves tidy and put on their best | stream of ice-water were trickling down his 


the return cargo, at his own discretion. 


clothes. Toilets accomplished, they were drawn 


| spine, and one arm and one leg were full of 


The particular voyage with which the tale in| up on the deck and given certain instructions by | needles. Long afterward, he used to say that 


hand has to do was Captain Ephraim’s third | Mr. Mulliken. Then Captain Ephraim himself, | the only time he had ever had anything like the 
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same sensations was when, a year later, he had 
stood at the altar-rail of a quiet little Boston 
church, watching his bride, all a mist and 
shimmer of white, as she came up the aisle on 
her father’s arm. 

Well, it was less than a minute, though of 
course it felt like an age to the brig’s company, 
before the wonder-struck visitor, as if compelled 
by some unseen force, put out his hand in return. 
The eyes above the gunwale rounded with amaze- 
ment. Captain Ephraim redoubled his palaver, 
bidding his guest below, and adding genially, 
“Also your honorable crew. Will they not come 
aboard and partake of our poor entertainment 2” 

The giant set to his lips the whistle dangling at 
the end of the chain. A single shrill note—his 
men flung over the gunwale like wildcats, every 
one with a hand at his belt. . 

The Portuguese commander gave himself a bit 
of a shake, and squared his shoulders; the spell 
that had bound him was broken. A cold horror 

came upon Captain Ephraim, and the world 
seemed to spin ; so here was the real crisis! 
But he felt his men at his back, his 
mother and sweetheart oversea; and he 
did not flinch. 

Every eye was fixed on the pirate captain. 
From under black, threatening brows he 
threw a lot of keen, masterful glances all 
round; at his crowd of followers, each 
fingering a knife-hilt, with muscles taut: 
at the handful of Yankees backing their 
leader ; finally, down at dapper little Cap- 
tain Ephraim himself. 

Then two brave men looked one another 
in the eye, and each mentally saluted an 
equal. And then — 

The brow of the desperado unbent, his 
grim jaw relaxed, something like a twinkle 
stole to the corner of his eye. The captain 
and crew of the Industry, still outwardly 
serene as if they had been receiving friendly 
visitors in port, realized that terror is not 
the hardest thing to keep cool over. 

The guest of honor muttered half-a-dozen 
words to his men. Then, with a bow 
courtly as Captain Ephraim’s own, he 
turned to follow his host to the compan- 
ionway. 

Below, the two captains pledged one 
another handsomely in the oldest, finest 
wines and strong waters. The visitor, 
indeed, drank so prodigiously of these fluids 
that Captain Ephraim began to consider 
what would be to do if the big fellow should 
fail to find his feet when the time came. 

This concern was needless, however, for in 
half an hour the guest rose; he had other busi- 
ness in hand, that afternoon. 

When the two captains came on deck again, 
the visitors had had their promised treat, and 
both crews, in high good humor, were applauding 
a Portuguese sailor as he executed a marvellous 
double-shuffle to the fiddling of the Industry’s 
boatswain. 

The visiting captain, having ordered his crew 
back to their own vessel, stood cordially shaking 
hands with his host. At this moment appeared 
two of the brig’s men, each bearing a case of 
choice wine. 

“Deign to receive a trifling sduvenir of your 
honor’s gracious visit,’ said Captain Ephraim, 
with a flourish. 

“Ten thousand thanks!” responded the Portu- 
guese. Then, without further speech, he lifted 
the chain from his own neck and dropped it over 
Captain Ephraim’s head. 

“Three times three, boys!” cried Mr. Mulliken, 
swinging his-cap, as the Portuguese hoisted sail. 
Three times three it was, and a tiger, too, the 
like of which I guess those waters had never 
heard before. And rousing cheers rang back 
from the pirate craft, as she stood away in the 
direction the Dutch trader had taken. 

To Wellington and the British army, exulting 
that night over hard-won Waterloo, the taste of 
triumph was no sweeter than to the Yankee sea- 
captain and his men, after their bloodless victory. 
But more than triumph was in Captain Ephraim’s 
heart. The rosy sunset light of that eventful day 
shone upon him, and his crew gathered once 
again on deck. They knelt now, with bowed, 
uncovered heads, while the captain, prayer-book 
in hand, his voice not so firm and clear as it had 
been earlier in the afternoon, read out that fervent 
thanksgiving so soon to rise like incense from all 
England—the thanksgiving “For Peace, and 
Deliverance from our Enemies.’ And all the 
ship’s company said, ‘Amen.’ 

“Ah,” Captain Ephraim was wont to wind 
up, in telling the story, “that crew of mine wos 
acrew! Not a man jack of ’em turned a hair 
through it all, sir!” piza ATKINS STONE. 
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“The American Skater.” 


Benjamin West, who became afterward one of 
the most famous artists of his time, and the 
successor of Sir Joshua Reynolds as president ot 
the Royal Academy, went from America to Italy 
to study art in 1760, and three years later removed 
to England. 

He had been in London but a few months 
when he chanced ‘to go one morning to Kensins- 
ton Gardens, where the world of fashion was 
congregated on the ice. Dashing into the middle 
of the basin he performed several rounds in the 
American style. While thus engaged a gentleman 
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called to him by name; it proved to be an old| The clerk is appointed by the sovereign, on 
acquaintance, Colonel Howe. ; | the recommendation of the Prime Minister, by 
“J am glad to see you on the ice,” he said, | the grant of Letters Patent under the Great Seal, 
“for in speaking of American skating it has been | asthe “‘Under Clerk of the Parliaments to attend 
alleged that I have learnt to draw the long bow | upon the Commons.”’ 

amongst them. You are come inaluckymoment| ‘The two clerks assistant who sit alongside 
to vindicate my veracity,” and he begged West the clerk at the table of the House are nomi- 
to show the company what in Philadelphia was | nated by the Speaker for appointment from the 
called the “Salute.” | Crown, under the Royal Sign Manual. Hence 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Commons to choose their Speaker. To do so, | which he owes the pleasure and the advan- 
they must receive the direction of the Crown, | tageous partnership now existing at the table 
given from the throne in the House of Lords. | of the House of Commons. 
They meet accordingly; the three clerks take 
their places at the table; and a messenger comes 
from the Upper House desiring the attendance 
there of the House of Commons. 

The clerk thereupon rises, leads the Commons 
to the bar of the House of Lords and stands in 


— <@- 


THE CURVE OF INFLUENCE. 


From soul to soul the shortest line 
At best will bended be; 

The ship that holds the straightest course 
Still sails the convex sea. 
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Out of this trivial incident an acquaintance 
arose between the young artist and the noblemen 
present. His talents as a skater were spoken of 
in all the fashionable haunts, with the result that 
prodigious crowds assembled daily to see the 
evolutions of the American skater. When it 
became known that he was an artist, many of the 
spectators called at his rooms, with the result of 
an ever-widening reputation as a portrait-painter. 

After West had become eminent, his studio 
was the resort of many prominent people; his 
kindness to young compatriots who had come to 
London to study art was well known. Gilbert 
Stuart, soon himself to become distinguished as 
a portrait-painter, found a hos- 
pitable reception beneath West’s 
roof. 

Stuart relates an amusing anec- 
dote of this period. He had been, 
posing for hours on a horse as 
King William at the Battle of 
the Boyne. After the picture 
was finished, an Irishman came 
into the studio and said : 

“You have got the battle 
ground there correct enough, but 
where is the monument? I was 
in Ireland the other day, and saw 
2” 

He expected to see the monu- 
ment of a battle in the represen- 
tation of its beginning! 

Mrs. West was always Ameri- 
can at heart. One day, while at 
dinner, a tall fiunkey placed 
before her a plate carefully 
covered with a napkin. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Cousin 
Tom!” she exclaimed to a kinsman who was 
present; and lifting the napkin, she revealed a 
collection of corn-cobs. “These are the result of 
my endeavor to grow green corn in our hothouse,” 
she explained ; “I had the cobs boiled to get the 
smell, anyhow !” 


* 
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The Clerk of the House of 
Commons. 
By Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K.C. B., 


Clerk of the House of Commons. 


HE Clerk of the House of Commons is 
among the oldest and the youngest of the 
civil servants of Great Britain. A far- 
away predecessor of his sat during the 





reign of Queen Elizabeth, as he does nowadays, | benches, and the offence is a wrath-provoking Speaker’s Chair ; and the eight volumes of Rush- | 


“at a table at the upper end of the House, just 





THE CLERK OF THE COMMONS AND HIS ASSISTANTS. 


this difference arises between them, which, it | front, looking as Speaker-like as may be, whilst 

may be hoped, will never come to light:—A | the Lord Chancellor, in the name of the sover- 

clerk assistant, not being a patent officer, is | eign, directs that ‘you gentlemen of the House 

removable upon an address from the Commons of Commons do repair to the place where you 

to the Crown, whilst the action of both Houses | are to sit, and there proceed to the appointment 
of Parliament is needed to eject the clerk. of some proper person to be your Speaker.” 

; The Commons obey ; they repair to their accus- 

An Oath that is Out of Date. tomed benches; the speeches of the members 

who discuss the Speaker’s election are addressed 

The sole indication respecting his duties that a | to the clerk ; and if a contest arises, he puts the 
Clerk of the House of Commons receives on his | questions consequent thereon, and having directed 
entering office is singularly inappropriate. He ‘the House to proceed to a division, announces 
| appears before the Lord Chancellor and recites | the thrilling result. 
|a solemm declaration that he will “make true! Under ancient usage, it is not the Speaker but 
the clerk, who signs in behalf 
of the Commons their orders, 
addresses to the crown, and votes 
of thanks. That the Speaker, 
who on all other occasions acts 
as the representative of the 
House, should be thus set aside, 
though strange to us was not so 
to the originators of the usage, 
some three centuries ago; they 
preferred the clerk, because they 
distrusted the Speaker, as the 
agent and manager for the 
Crown. 

At the outset of Parliament 
one clerk sufficed to the House 
of Commons. Though they 
generally met at the, to us, 
preposterous hours of six or 
seven o’clock in the morning, 
still they rose before noontide; 
and a session rarely lasted more 
than two or three weeks. 

Time brings changes. The 
entries, remembrances and journals of things | upheaval which produced the great civil war 
done and passed in the House of Commons ;”’ | installed a second clerk at the table of the House, 
whilst, as a rule, he makes no entry whatever during the session of 1640. Thus the clerk 
of anything done around him. | assistant is the most obvious, if not the most 

The only occasion when duty makes him touch memorable, of the existing results of the Long 
a pen at the table is that uncomfortable occasion | Parliament. 
when a member utters words in the House so | The clerk then sorely needed help, for the 
downright disorderly that, on an appeal made to Commons retained their early morning habits, 
him, the Speaker directs the clerk to put the words | but added thereto the burden of sittings extend- 
into writing. And, amid the tumult of the strife | ing far into the night: they rivalled in excess of 
of tongues, to keep tight hold upon the exact form | labor even the Gladsionian days of our time. 
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The principal charge which devolves upon the 
clerk is to read aloud, as clearly and distinctly 





of the anger-stirring expressions is no easy task. And in John Rushworth, as assistant, the clerk, 


| Mr. Elsyng, found a capable coadjutor. 
It was Rushworth who, undisturbed whilst 


J. B. O° Reilly. 
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Seeing the Opportunity. 


OHN GRANT, a strong, healthy boy, 
J eighteen years old, fairly good -looking, 

having an English high-school education, a 

quick perception of business methods and 
one year’s experience in a large business estab- 
lishment, had attained to the wage of four dollars 
a week, and had no prospect of advance, so far 
as he could see. ‘ 

The situation was freely discussed at home. 
His father was willing that John should make a 
change if he was convinced that he could do 
better, so after reading advertisements, looking 
about the city for several days and talking with 
friends, he found an opening in a large retail 
and wholesale hardware store. The salary 
would be but two dollars a week for the first six 
months. 

Mr. Williams, the junior member of the firm, 
said to him, “I cannot promise -you anything 
definite. The business is a good one to learn. 
You can make yourself a usefal man to us by 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the 
details of the business, and as fast as you prove 
yourself capable we will recognize your services 
in some way. We have already several bright 
young clerks, young men who have learned the 
business, and their advancement would naturally 
come first. If you wish to come under these 
conditions, the place is open to you.” 

John accepted the position because it offered 
him some chance of advancement, and as the 
complicated details of the business became more 
and more familiar, he felt that he was making 
progress. Yet a dozen others in the business 
were just as bright, and apparently had made 
the best use of their opportunities. Still he kept 
looking for some chance to do more. 

By watching closely for several weeks every 
detail, he noticed that large lots of goods were 
constantly coming from abroad, and that Mr. 
Williams always attended to the checking of the 
bills and’ marking the goods. This seemed to 
| him strange, for Mr. Williams was a very busy 
man, and had enough to do without looking after 
such minor matters. John soon found, however, 
| much to his dismay, that these bills were made 
| out in French or in German, and that no one in 





as he can, whatever has to be read to the House. | King Charles, pursuing the five members, broke | the store but Mr. Williams could decipher them. 


| During jog-trot moments this is a very mild | into the House, on the fourth of January, 1642,| John was not afraid of even two such formi- 


| responsibility ; yet it becomes a trifle more risky 
| when a breach of privilege case has packed the 


| libel. That being so, the clerk has to rise up 


‘noted down in shorthand the words the king 


uttered standing above him on the steps of the 


| worth’s “Memorials of the Civil War’ attest the 


| dable foes as French and German. He purchased 
| text-books and commenced to study at once. By 
constant application, he was able at the end of 
the year to make out a bill of goods in either of 


before the Speaker ;” but it is only within the last | and read to the House, in solemn and judicial | historical tendency shown by the clerks at the | the languages. He obtained access to the old 


fifty years that the clerk has become a state 
official. 

Until then, though he was the Clerk of the 
House of Commons, he sat at their table on his 
own account; nor, powerful as they might be, 
could they drive him from his chair. Having 
bought the clerkship, he could sell it to his suc- 
cessor, or he might appoint a deputy, who did his 
work, whilst he rewarded himself at the rate, as 
has happened, of ten thousand pounds a year. 

A clerk, nominally the servant of the House, 
who held his post by as solid a right as the mem- 
bers around him held their lands and houses, 
and who handled sums of public money ranging 
between thirty thousand pounds and seventy 
thousand pounds a year, was a singular kind of 
subordinate. 

This wealthy anomaly was the creature of 
antiquity, dating from times when the sovereign, 
and not the Commons, held the public purse. 
When King and Commons were keen unfriends, 
no king would give a penny to their clerk. Nor 
did the Commons care much about him ; though 
occasionally, as is recorded in the Journal for 
“An. 43, Reg. Eliz.,””—that is, for the year forty- 
three of the reign of Queen Elizabeth,—the 
members made a “collection for the Clerk of 
twelve pence apiece, which amounted to twenty- 
five pounds.” So he took the post for the 
chances it afforded him. 

He earned a trifle by supplying manuscript 
copies of the journals; he also received fees from 
suitors who sought from Parliament the passing 
of what we cail a “private act,” that is, statutes 
which give private persons powers beyond the 
range of ordinary law. Therein lay the pile of 
the future for the clerk. 

Before the birth of machinery these fees were 
few and small, but when every railway, gaswork, 
dock, ete., needed an Act of Parliament for its 
accomplishment, the little rivulet of coin which 
trickled into the pocket of the clerk during the 
reign of the Stuarts, became a mighty stream 
whilst George III. sat upon the throne. This 
stream flowed in through the hands of the clerk 
until the days of Queen Victoria. Reform then 
reached the clerkship of the House. 

The parliamentary fees are paid into the 
national exchequer; and the clerks of the 


House are placed on the f of 


tones, the malevolent or insulting sentences. 

Judicial, impassive as the clerk should be in 
| all his actions, if the satirist has wielded the lash 
of scorn and contempt with artistic force it is 
almost impossible to give his biting words their 
full effect without betraying some sympathy, not 
with the libeller, of course, but with the skill 
which he has displayed. 

The all-important, ever-pressing responsibility 
which rests on the clerk is the assistance of the 
Commons in the performance of their duties. 
He takes hold of their business ways and habits, 
and, if opportunity arises, suggests improvemeuts 
in the procedure of the House, or methods of 
escape from a coming difficulty. 

Offering, when need be, the soundest advice to 
the Speaker, is another mode whereby the clerk 
can help the House. These occasions generally 
take place in the Speaker’s library, and also, if 
consultation be possible, when the Speaker is in 
the chair; nor is there any fear, nowadays, that 
if the clerk, or a clerk assistant, should be 
seen at the Speaker’s elbow during the debates, 


dent, observing that the Speaker was speaking 
to the clerk, “and that it was usual for him to 
do so while members are speaking; but that it 
‘was against the orders of the House.” 

This pointed order, however, arose during the 
session of 1657, in a Cromwellian Parliament, 
when the Commons were in an irritated and 
suspicious frame of mind. 


The Commons in an Uproar. 


These colloquies can only take place whilst 
peace reigns over the congregation. When sud- 
den uproar bursts forth,—and in Parliament, as 
in the outer world, disturbances, as a rule, come 
not with observation,—the storm strikes at once, 
and full against the Speaker’s chair. Then 
occurs that anxious moment, when a Speaker 
has, unaided and alone, to steady the tottering 
dignity of the House. But, as it was said of old, 
“the words of the wise are as nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies ;’’ the Speaker proves 
himself such a master, and the Commons resume 
their wonted course. 

When the Speaker’s chair is empty, the clerk 
acts as the president of the House. At the 





opening of a Parliament it is the first duty of the 


that a member should call attention to the inci- | 


| table of the House of Commons, during more 
than three centuries, of which the late Clerk, 
Sir T. Erskine May, was a recent and most 
distinguished example. The appointment of the 
second clerk assistant was consequent upon the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland. 


How the Records are Kept. 


The clerk, as it has been mentioned, undertakes, 
upon entering office, to make true entries of the 
things done in the House of Commons: this duty, 
however, rests upon his colleagues. Each clerk 
assistant has a book before him for the record 
of the doings of the House, so that by a species 
of double entry accuracy may be insured; and 
from these books the journals are compiled. 

Usually enough these minute books contain 
only formal sentences. The rule of the unex- 
pected, however, governs alike the world and the 
House of Commons. An incident of difficulty 
or disturbance suddenly arises; the clerks 
become contemporary historians; and the three 
heads at the table must be calm as Rushworth’s 
on that memorable fourth of January, for to 
concoct an orderly narration of disorder requires 
close and quick attention. 

The notices of intended motions are, also, 
handed to the clerk’s assistant. Every notice is 
examined before it goes to press; and specially 
must questions to the ministry be carefully 
criticised. 

Human infirmity is always trying to divert 
things into unintended uses. The object of a 
question is surely to obtain information. Not 
so in Parliament. There the need of a question 
is to advertise the cleverness of the questioner ; 
to put a minister into a hole, or to vex an 
adversary. 

Seores of such questions are brought to the 
table and have to be dealt with by alteration, or 
rejection. Even the most seemingly simple 
notice of a motion may be infused with mis- 
chievous intent. 

All such matters of difficulty are solved, or 
shelved, by the able and active wits of the clerks 
assistant, aided, let us hope, by the advice of the 
Clerk of the House, who, whilst session after 
session runs by, has constant cause for holding 
in grateful remembrance the great civil war, 





and the union with Ireland, as events to 


| bills, and made a special study of them. All 
| this time he was giving his very best work in the 
| store, and often helped Mr. Williams in arrang- 
| ing the foreign goods. 

One day a larger assortment than usual came 
in, much to the dismay of Mr. Williams, who 
exclaimed, “‘I don’t see how I can spend the 
time to mark these goods.’’ 

“Tet me do it,” quietly replied John. 

“You?” 

“Yes, sir, I think I can do it correctly.” 

“But these bills are in French.” 

“T know it, and I have been studying French 
and German. I think I can read any bill that 
we have ever had.” 

“Well, try it and see how you make out.” 

Mr. Williams watched him for a while, and 
| then said, “You seem to know what you are 
|about. If you can do this, all right. It will 
| relieve me more than I can tell.” 
| John did the work so satisfactorily that at the 
| next importation the bill was handed to him asa 
matter of course. 
| One day, a month later, he was called into the 
| office and interviewed by both the active members 
|of the firm. The senior member said, “In my 
forty years’ experience in this business you are 
the first boy who has seen this opportunity and 
improved it. I always had to do the work until 
| Mr. Williams came, and one reason why he 
became a member of the firm was because he 
could attend to this part of the business. We 
want you to take charge of the foreign goods. It 
is an important position ; in fact, it is a matter of 
necessity that we have some one who can do this 
work. You, only, of the twenty young men we 
have here saw the place and fitted yourself for it. 
We cannot pay you yet as much as we may pay 
you later, for it is necessary to prove your staying 
qualities, but we have little doubt they will be 
shown in due time. For the rest of the year we 
will pay you ten dollars a week. At the end of 
the year we will consider the matter again.” 

The result was that after John had been there 
five years he received eighteen hundred dollars a 
year, had been sent to France and Germany, and 
Mr. Williams said to a friend, “John Grant will 
probably become a member of the firm by the 
time he is thirty years of age. He saw the 
opportunity and fitted himself for it at some 








sacrifice, but it paid. It always pays.” 
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Current Topics. 


A Memorial-day suggestion to men who 
seek public position, and to all men in authority : 
A patriot can serve his country, even though he 
holds no office. 


“ Princes,” said Bacon, “are like to 
heavenly bodies, which cause good or evil times, 
and which have much veneration, but no rest.” 
Whether the veneration for the European princes 
of to-day be much or little, Greece is seeing to it 
that they have ‘‘no rest.” 

“Peace hath her victories.’’ A special 
agent of the Department of Agriculture has left 
Washington for the Argentine Republic, where 
he is to plan a campaign against the locusts. 
No doubt this war seems to the agriculturists of 
our sister republic a far more vital matter than 
the struggle in Greece. A grasshopper in hand 
may appear more formidable than two Turks in 
the bush. ON 


The gospel of self-help was enlarged by 
a new chapter when Booker T. Washington 
recently addressed an audience of his own race. 
“There isn’t much that we get in this country 
without working for it,” he said. “I remember 
a story of an old negro who wanted a Christmas 


dinner, and prayed night after night: ‘Lord, 
please send a turkey to this darky.’ But none 
came to him. Finally he prayed: ‘O Lord! 


please send this darky toa turkey.’ And he got 
one that same night.” 

The testimony of the most noted of modern 
gamblers as to the profits of his occupation should 
be regarded as good evidence. It goes a long 
way toward destroying such false statements as 
are contained in silly newspaper stories of wealth 
easily got at the gaming-table. This modern 
gamester of world-wide notoriety said: “Show 
me a gambler with a bank account. Show me 
one with a bit of real estate. You can’t do it. 
If I had the money I wouldn’t scour the earth 
for games to play. I’d stay right here.” 

Much has been said in the papers 
the past few years concerning the preservation of 
old letters. The indiscretion of editors in laying 
bare private matters has instigated many a man 
and woman to barn manuscript accumulations of 
untold value. It is wise to destroy immediately 
letters which contain unpleasant personalities, 
and not to save beyond the time of answering 
those void of especial interest or importance. It 
is also discreet to consider what literature, history 
and biography would have lost if the friends of 
Charies Lamb, Oliver Cromwell, Madame De 
Sévigné and a host of other men and women had 
indulged in the present crusade against the 
preservation of certain letters. 

The power which public opinion 
now exerts occupied an incidental paragraph 
in a recent speech by Lord Salisbury. Certainly 
two classes of deluded persons are those who 
care nothing for what people think and those 
who are entirely swayed by what people think. 
A man who refuses to wear a dress coat on 
occasions where dress coats are in order provokes 
needless criticism and wastes in a puny war 
energy that might be better employed ; whereas a 
man who, unable to procure conventional evening 
attire, should absent himself on that account 
from a gathering where he would be welcome in 
afternoon dress, errs in the opposite direction. 
Public opinion is so powerful an element in life 
that it behooves the individuals of society to see 
to it that they contribute only sane and sound 
conclusions to the general resultant. 


The ‘“ war-chest"’ of Germany is kept 
in the fortified city of Spandau. Here is 
deposited coined gold equivalent to thirty million 
dollars, instantly available for military purposes. 
It is understood that Great Britain and France 
are even more richly supplied with ready money, 
although neither of these countries keeps its 
treasure in a “‘war-chest.’’ Italy, on the other 
hand, has very little, and her people are taxed to 
the verge of starvation that that little may be 
kept untouched. Russia has been a chronic 
borrower, partly to supply a fund of which no 
one outside of Russia knows the extent. It has 
been asserted, possibly with some exaggeration, 
that Germany could put two million men into the 
field, fully equipped, within ten days after 
hostilities began. Ona war footing, the German, 
Russian and French armies would number, each, 
more than three million men; the Italian and 
Austrian about two millions each. To support 


such multitudes would soon empty any “war- 
chest.” A country like Germany, whose public 
debt is only about ten dollars per capita,—Italy’s 
debt is almost eighty dollars for each inhabitant, 
—could resort to taxation, and by various means 
withstand a long strain. But it staggers imagi- 
nation to dwell upon the burdens that protracted 
| war would lay upon the unhappy subjects of the 
| bankrupt nations. 


The way has been pointed out for the 
admission of the graphophone as a witness in the 
law courts. A property-owner in New York 
sued a railway company for damages alleged to 
have been caused by the noise resulting from 
railroad operations near his property, and his 
counsel sought to have a graphephone reproduc- 
tion of certain of these noises accepted as 
evidence. The opposing counsel objected on the 
ground that it has not been proved that the 
recorded noises were produced originally by the 
defendant company’s operations. The judge 
sustained the objection, but said that he would 
have admitted the testimony of the graphophone 
if the proper way for its admission had been 
opened. 


> 





AT THE JOURNEY’S END. 


Is not the pilgrim’s toil repaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 
John Keble. 
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Gold and Silver in Japan. 


Japan, like every other country of Asia, has 
had heretofore a money system based on the 
value of silver, although the law made both gold 
and silver coins legal tender to any amount. 
The ratio was not exactly “sixteen to one,” but 
about sixteen and a quarter toone. The silver 
yen weighs four hundred and sixteen grains, or 
a little less than one per cent. more than the 
American dollar; the ten-yen gold-piece weighs 
sixteen and two-thirds grams, a third of one per 
cent. less than our eagle. 

Very little gold was offered for coinage, and 
the universal currency of the country was, and 
is, silver. It is now proposed to make gold 
the standard. This is to be done by accepting the 
commercial fact that the silver yen is now 
the basis of all values, and by coining gold at the 
current ratio. 

The new gold coins will weigh about one-half 
as much as the old ones of the same denomina- 
tion, of which there are very few in existence 
and none in circulation: The new ratio will be 
thirty-two and one-third to one. Gold will be 
the only full legal tender, but the silver coins 
will be held at their face value by making them 
redeemable in gold. 

This is a very bold experiment for Japan to 
make. It is the universal testimony that the 
country has been highly prosperous of late years 
under her existing system. It is believed that 
the reason for making the change is the difficulty 
experienced in settling foreign exchange, and 
particularly in making foreign loans. 

The situation, the social organization and the 
commercial customs of Japan are so different 
from ours that her experience with the new 
system will give little or no help to the United 
States in solving our currency problems, but the 
result will be watched with keen interest, never- 
theless. 
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Neglected Markets. 


The foreign trade of Mexico amounts to about 
a hundred million dollars a year. The United 
States purchases more than two-thirds of the 
goods she offers for export—but two-thirds of 
Mexico’s imports come from Europe. 

The foreign trade of Argentina for 1895 
aggregated about two hundred and fourteen 
million dollars. Of the ninety-five million dollars’ 
worth of goods that she bought, the United 
States supplied less than seven per cent. 

Brazil’s exports amount to nearly two hundred 
million dollars a year, and her imports are almost 
as large. The United States buys from seventy 
to eighty million dollars’ worth of her products, 
and sells her from twelve to fifteen million 
dollars’ worth only. 

Such are a few of the facts brought out at the 
recent convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, after an able report from the 
Committee on Mexican Affairs had directed 
attention to the trade opportunities offered by 
our next-door neighbor. 

The United States is viewed by Mexico and 
the Central and South American republics as a 
sort of big brother. The governments are 
friendly. The people are more in sympathy 
with us than with any European nation; and, 
sentiment aside, they like our wares, because 
American manufactures are less clumsy than 
English, more substantial than German goods. 

Our export trade with these countries is small, 
simply because our merchants have hitherto 
made little effort to establish it. Now they have 
awakened to the fact that a safe, profitable and 
growing business is done by English, German 
and Spanish houses. A general movement is on 
foot to send out samples and salesmen, to establish 
international banks officered by Americans, and 
to open, in the city of Mexico and elsewhere, 
bonded warehouses in which to display the 








products of our shops and factories. 














THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





Governments may do much to promote inter- 
national exchanges, yet in the last analysis trade 
rests upon honest goods, offered by men of ability 
and character. We have such wares and such 
men, and there is room for both in the countries 
at the south. 
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Profit-Sharing. 

The friendly disposition of capital toward labor 
has never been illustrated in this country on a 
larger scale than is to be shown in a profit-sharing 
movement recently inaugurated by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. 

This corporation operates nearly three thousand 
miles of railway. It is a prosperous, dividend- 
paying concern. It employs more than twenty 
thousand men. The management of the corpo- 
ration has devised a plan whereby the employés 
of the road can become stockholders on easy 
terms. They can pay for their shares little by 
little out of their wages, and the profits earned 
meanwhile are to be credited to them. When the 
payments and profits reach the amount for which 
the stock was sold, certificates are to be issued, 
making the possessors stockholders in every 
sense. At last accounts more than fifteen hun- 
dred employés had become purchasers of stock, 
and many applications were coming in daily. 

There is no better class of laboring men than 
those who work im the various departments of 
railroading. They are temperate and faithful, 
and realize their individual responsibility. An 
experiment in profit-sharing could be made in no 
other line of business that promises to be in all 
respects a fairer test. 

Every person who desires to see an end of the 
talk about the hostility of “capital” toward 
“Jabor,”’ and who hopes for the coming of the 
day when the laborer’s capital of health and 
strength shall be invested harmoniously with the 
rich man’s capital of dollars, will watch this 
experiment with uncommon interest. 
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NATURE’S MELODY. 
There’s music in all if men had ears; 
Poet yt py +p bt 4 4 
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Greater New York. 


On next New Year’s day New York will 
become the second largest city in the world. It 
will then be thirty years since Mr. Andrew H. 
Green suggested, in an official communication, 
almost exactly the consolidation that has now 
been effected. Mr. Green has ever since been a 
prominent promoter of the plan, and has lived to 
see it consummated. 

Take a map of New York State, and lay off a 
line fifteen miles long from the southern point of 
New York City up the Hudson River. At that 
point draw a straight line, at right angles with 
the river, across to Long Island Sound. Con- 
tinue the line by a eurve to Little Neck Bay in 
Long Island, and thence straight to Shelter 
Island at the east end of Rockaway Beach. 
This is not exactly, but is substantially, the new 
northern and eastern line of the “greater” city, 
to which is also united Staten Island on the 
south. 

The territory of the enlarged municipality 
embraces the whole of New York, Kings and 
Richmond Counties, and the most populous part 
of Queens County. Its area will be almost three 
hundred and sixty square miles, and its popula- 
tion will exceed three millions. 

The government of such a city is one of the 
most perplexing problems that can be presented 
to statesmen for a solution. Its magnitude and 
complication may be inferred from the faet that 
the charter contains more than sixteen hundred 
sections. 

In a broad sense the form of government will 
resemble that of other cities. There is to be a 
mayor and a municipal assembly with two 
branches: a council of twenty-nine members, 
and a board of aldermen with about sixty 
members. Substantially all the executive and 
legislative power is conferred upon the mayor 
and the assembly. 

A distinguishing feature of the plan is the 
division of the city into boroughs, five in number : 
“Manhattan,” comprising the territory south 
and west of the Harlem River, the ancient city 
of New York; “Bronx,” all the territory north 
and east of the Harlem River; “Brooklyn,” the 
present city of Brooklyn; “Queens,” the annexed 
part of Queens County, and “Richmond,” Rich- 
mond County, or Staten Island. 

There is to be a president of each borough, and 





a local board consisting of the members represent-" 


ing the borough in both branches of the municipal 
assembly, the council and the board of aldermen. 
The local board will have exceedingly limited 
powers. 

Great interest will be taken in the practical 
working of the huge city. Many wise men 
entertain grave doubts as to its success. The 
record of New York as it has been is not so 
creditable as to inspire the world with absolute 
confidence in the government of the city that is 
to be. Nevertheless, there is much to be said in 
favor of the plan. 

Assuredly all public works can be carried out 
on a more harmonious plan and at a lower cost, 
if the wants of the whole metropolitan area are 
taken into account, than if they are under the 
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supervision of half a dozen conflicting authorities, 
It is true beyond a doubt that the interests of 
the whole district are identical. If New York 
and Brooklyn were now one, who would propose 
to separate them ? 

These considerations would be conclusive, 
could one be sure that the enlargement of the 
city will not enlarge also the power of the 
political bosses and increase the scandal that 
attaches to the government of New York. Let 
us be hopeful that it will not be so. 

However it may be, New York is to take the 
place which is rightfully hers, as ‘the second city 
of the world in population, commerce and 
wealth, a city of splendid achievement in the 
past, of a magnificent present, of a future to 
which no imagination can set bounds. 


> 


A Proud Mother. 


Margaret Ogilvy, mother of the novelist, Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, and the model from whom he was wont 
to draw his charming heroines, experienced to 
the full the delight of having a distinguished son. 
So happy was she in her innocent pride in his 
career, that she fell into a touching little fashion 
of her own, of measuring the fame of other men 
by the pleasure it would have been to be their 
mother. 

She was for a long time very jealous of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, because her son, in a moment of 
discouragement, had exclaimed before her that it 
was no use for him to write any more—Stevenson 
did so much better; a phrase which rankled in 
her motherly mind long after Mr. Barrie’s little 
fit of the blues was gone, and which led her to 
express scorn for Stevenson’s work, which she 
long declined to read, and a vehement preference 
for her son’s. 

But she was at length induced to read “The 
Master of Ballantrae” and “Treasure Island,” ang 
though she refused to express admiration lest she 
might wound the feelings of her own rival novelist, 
who watched her struggle and enjoyed it, being 
himself a generous admirer of Stevenson, he at 
length managed to extract her real opinion. He 
had declared that he stood to Stevenson “as 
sacking to silk,” and she had loyally replied that 
then she preferred sacking. 

“But if he had been your son?” he asked slyly. 

“But he is not.” 

“You wish he were?” 

“TI dinna deny,” she had to answer reluctantly, 
“but what I could have found room for him.” 

She could have “found room,” too, for Carlyle, 
her own favorite author, though she made a just 
allowance for his dyspeptic and uncompanionable 
temper in the way she put it: 

“I would rather have been his mother than his 
wife.” 

For Mr. Gladstone she had, personally, very 
little feeling; she did not care for politics, and 
never read his speeches. “But,” says Mr. Barrie, 
“she had a profound faith in him as an aid to 
conversation, and if there were silent men in the 
company, would give him to them to talk about, 
precisely as she divided a cake among children. 
And then, with a motherly smile, she would leave 
them to gorge on him. But in the idolizing of 
Gladstone she recognized, nevertheless, a certain 
inevitability, and would no more have tried to 
contend with it than to sweep a shadow off the 
floor.” 

The devotion which the great leader evoked 
appealed to her; it was through that that she 
really felt greatness. And at length one day, 
when an ardent Gladstonian of her acquaintance, 
after a really painful struggle with himself, 
because he disapproved of Home Rule, had yet 
found his resolution unequal to the strain of 
opposing his beloved chief at the polls, and had 
gone at the last moment to vote for the Gladsto- 
nian candidate, she looked long after him as he 
hurried down the brae, and said reflectively: 

“I would have liked fine to be that Gladstone’s 
mother.” 





+ 
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Rewards of Letters. 


The old-time traditions of Grub Street, with its 
hack-writers in jpondage to publishers, have 
passed away. The successful author nowadays, 
especially if he be a novelist, commands his own 
terms through his literary agent in an open 
market, and makes his contracts before he has 
anything to sell except his promise to write a 
book. 

A popular English novel, which is now eagerly 
read on each side of the Atlantic, was sold a year 
before a line of it was written, or the title chosen, 
or the characters named, or the plot arranged in 
tke author’s mind. The serial publication of it 
was contracted for in England, America, Canada 
and Australia, and the book rights were pur- 
chased, with cash payments in each instance; 
and the author wrote his story at his leisure, with 
the agreeable feeling that it had been accepted 
before it was created, and that he was certain to 
have a comfortable living while he was working 
upon it. 

Another novelist—this time an American—hav- 
ing finished two books in a single year, one of 
which was remarkably successful, at once drove @ 
good bargain with publishers on the strength of his 
increased reputation. He received offers for his 
next book from competing publishers and maga- 
zine editors in England and America, and after 
pitting one against another, accepted the highest 
terms, obtaining over five thousand dollars in 
hand and retaining future royalties on the book 
sales. What he sold was his capacity to write a 
novel. He had not even a vague idea of what his 
story would be like. Nota single page of manu- 
script was written. Not one situation had been 
planned, nor a motive of the book designed. The 
purchasers had agreed to take without examina- 
tion whatever he might write. 

Such contracts as these are unusual, yet not so 
exceptional as to render the following comment 
of a leading London publisher an exaggeration: 
“We are money-lenders in the book-trade. The 
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3 not only draw upon us as their bankers, 

ean make we ecto to them like pawnbrokers, 
and enable them to live and to defy their creditors 
while they are writing. There is, however, one 
point of difference: the pawnbroker advances 
money on a watch or a diamond ring, whereas 
the publisher receives nothing in pawn except the 
promise to write “ — and then neglects to 
jnsure author’s life.” 
“ne a doubted if publishers who are in the 
habit of making large payments for literary work 
in advance of its completion are the real friends 
of authors. By trafficking in future deliveries of 
literary goods they encourage spendthrift authors 
to live beyond their means, and to mortgage their 
work heavily before it is finished. The better 
rule for publishers and authors would be cash 
payments when the manuscript is completed and 
ready for the printer. } 

But it is a great gain for literature that literary 
workmen of the first rank are well-paid and 
enabled to enjoy a large degree of independence. 
The terrors of Grub Street are no longer known. 
A single article by a well-known writer for the 
Youth’s Companion will yield a larger return to 
the author than Milton received from “Paradise 
Lost.” A successful novelist can earn from a 
single story more money than Thomas Carlyle 
ever handled in the course of his life. 


* 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


At an exhibition of the Royal-Academy consid- 
erable notice was attracted by the picture of a 
magnificent dog, chained to its kennél and carried 
away by a flood. A gentleman hurried off to the 
painter to make an offer for it; he rang at the 
door of a small garden. When the wicket was 
opened, he saw a boy playing with a hoop with 
some other little fellows. He inquired of the 
ehildren: 

“Does Mr. Landseer live here?” 

“Yes,” replied one of the boys. 

“When may I speak to him?” 

“Now, if you like. I am Mr. Landseer.” 

“But,” explained the visitor, “it is your father I 
want to see. I have called about a picture of his 
at the Academy.” 

“Well,” said the child, “it is I who am exhibit- 
ing the picture.” He was then a little over four- 
teen years old. 

Though Landseer’s genius was cultivated early, 
it was no forced plant. His technical powers 
were prodigious. He was once present at a party 


when the conversation turned upon feats of how 


manual dexterity, and a lady exclaimed: 

“Well, there is one thing nobody has ever done, 
and that is to draw two things at once!” 

“Oh yes, I think 1 can do that,” returned Land- 
seer; and with a pencil in each hand, he drew 
rapidly and simultaneously the profile of a stag’s 
head, with all its antlers complete, and the perfect 
profile of a horse’s head. Both drawings were 
full of energy. 

Landseer painted deer and dogs as no one had 
ever done before, and was said to have humanized 
their expression. He was fond of outdoor sports, 
but when deer-stalking in the Scottish Highlands, 
often disgusted the gillies by leading them on a 
long tramp with more sketching than shooting. 
On one occasion the men were astonished, just as 
a magnificent stag came in the way, to have Sir 
Edwin’s gun thrust into their hands, with the 
words, “Here, take this!” while the sketch-book 
was pulled hastily out. The gillies could not 
refrain from expressing a forcible opinion at 
this conduct amongst themselves. “But,” one of 
them added, “Sir Edwin must have understood 
— for he was out of temper for the rest of the 

ay.” 


~ 
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GOOD SUGGESTION. 


It would be well for many of the people who are 
given to worrying to pay heed to a story of Crom- 
well’s time, said to be absolutely true. 

The Protector was sending a special envoy to 
Sweden in the person of Bushrod Whitelock, a 
most devout man, but one of an extremely nervous, 
anxious temperament. As the ambassador was 
about to embark on his journey, he was detained 
at Harwich by a storm. He was so troubled with 
the affairs of the nation that he tossed, turned 
and groaned in his bed, unable to get to sleep. 

At last his confidential servant, who had won 
Whitelock’s respect and confidence through his 
faithfulness and good sense on many a trying 
occasion, ventured to say, “Pray, sir, will you give 
me leave to ask you a question?” 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 

“Do you not think that God governed the world 
very well before you came into it?” 

“Undoubtedly I do,” said Whitelock. 

“And,” continued the servant, “do you not think 
He will govern it quite as well when you are gone 
out of it?” 

“To be sure He will,” responded the master, 
promptly, : 

“Then, sir, excuse me, but may you not trust 
ey to govern it the little while you are to live in 

Whiteloek made no reply to this pertinent 
question, but he turned over and was soon asleep; 
and on his return he repeated the story of this 
bit of advice with much appreciation. 
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A ROYAL ATHLETE. 


Among the stories told of one of the most kingly 
of European sovereigns, King George of Greece, 
'S one which details the trouble that on one occa- 
sion srew out of his passion for athletic sports. 
The king, in the earlier years of his reign, often 
pple os in the feats of running and leaping 
poli ns his countrymen are so fond. In order to 
pn : al his identity, he entered the contests under 
pened ame of “George Papadopoulos.” He was an 
x ellent athlete,—tall, strong and nimble,—and 
won many of the contests. 
a he king now proudly cherishes the cups and 
. ‘er trophies which he won in these games, all 
Which bear the name of George Papadopoulos. 





But his appearance in them, as an unknown and 
consequently mysterious personage, had its disad- 
vantages. In a certain amateur contest he was 
accused of being a professional! 

As “George Papadopoulos” naturally could not 
give a satisfactory account of his identity and 
antecedents, the crowd became convinced that 
he really was a professional. The Greeks are hot- 
blooded, and Monsieur Papadopoulos was greatly 
in danger of receiving rough treatment. In this 
emergency he confessed his identity, not to the 
crowd, but to a police officer, who managed to get 
him away to a place of safety without permitting 
the crowd to discover that they had been threat- 
ening their sovereign. 

As a reward for his cleverness the police officer 
received a military appointment, and has now 
reached the rank of colonel. 


A MODERN BRUTUS. 


While General Chanzy was commanding the 
Army of the Loire, a small company of soldiers 
got too near a large post of the enemy near the 
town of Mezange, and were driven back by a 
terrible cross fire. They had left their regimental 
flag behind them, a thing almost unheard of in 
that army; and when Captain Henry, who was 
riding toward them on the field of battle, noticed 
this loss, he immediately ordered them to follow 
him into Mezange. 


One of the worn and excited men laughed at 
him, and with insults refused to obey the officer. 
Captain Henry made report of this act of insubor- 
dination to General Chanzy that evening, and the 
strict but just commander ordered the soldier to 
be brought before a court martial at once. The 
unfortunate man was condemned to death, and 
suffered the execution of his sentence within a 
few hours. 

Long after this occurrence, when General 
Chanzy was in Paris, in the seat of a deputy in 
the National Assembly, he was one day informed 
by the usher that a gentleman was waiting in one 
of the outer halls to see him on very important 
business. 

General Chanzy went out to see what was 
wanted of , and found an old man who told a 

itiful tale of a son lost in one of the engagements 
ust before the entry into Le Mans. e gave his 
name—a well-known hame—and ended: 

“Can ng tell me whether my child was killed, 
or whether he was taken prisoner?” 

General Chanzy’s kind heart almost stopped 
within him. This was the father of the unfortu- 
nate young soidier who had been shot. for insub- 
ordination on the field of battle! 

What could he say to him? What was there to 


say? 
Finally, with emotion, the old general told the 
wretched father just what happened and 
. “It was a4 1 d. “You 
will understand me better than any one, judge, 
an bd have so often dictated and enforced ft 
w ed 





“General,” replied his caller, “since my son had 
taken his first step away from the enemy, it was 
better that he should never take a second. You 
acted well. A father may weep for his child, but 
me — thanks you from the bottom of 


REASONABLE EXCUSE. 


Many of the pictures of Whistler, the artist, are 
vague both in treatment and subject. The public 
may be pardoned for not understanding some of 
these pictures after hearing an amusing anecdote 
of the painter which the Family Herald relates. 


One night Whistler dropped into Sir Henry 

Irving’s rooms to dinner. Other guests were 

resent, but Whistler alone was silent. Two of 

scapes adorned the walls, and apparently 

he wanted no further entertainment. Every few 

minutes he would jump up from the table to get a 
better view of his own work. 

At ae, after a prolonged examination of these 
studies in moonlight and moorland, he cried out, 
“Irving, Irving, look what you’ve done!” 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Irving, calmly 
walking up to the pictures. 

“Matter?” thundered Whistler. “Why, the 
matter is that these —— have been hung up- 
side down, and you have never noticed it. sup- 
pose they have been like this ors — met 

“T suppose ve,” re rving. “Bu 
think I might be ) Ban since it has taken you— 
the man who painted them—over an hour to dis- 
cover that they are upside down.” 





ARITHMETIC AND GEOGRAPHY. 


It is an interesting fact that the two studies of 
arithmetic and geography seem to be diametri- 
cally opposed to each other in the affections of 
school children. Pupils who are particularly 
proficient in one are apt to be backward in the 
other. 


A story is told of a little city boy who was slow 
in arithmetic, and whose apparent stupidity in 
this field was a great grief to his father, who had 
been a mathematician. One day, when the father 
and son wére walking out, they paces a@ place 
where a “learned pig” was on exhibition, and the 
father took the boy in to see the prodigies that 
the animal could ae. 

“Just look at that!” said the father. “Why, 
there’s a pig that can count and add up numbers! 
Don’t you wish you were as smart as he?” 

“Ha!” answered the boy. “Just let me ask 
him a few questions in geography!” 


MOST INCONSIDERATE. 


Several British Indian papers print the follow- 
ing, written by a native subordinate in his diary 
while in a very trying position: 


Up a tree where I adhere with much pain_and 
discomposure while big tiger roars n a very 
awful manner on the fire line. This is very 
inconsiderate tiger, and causes me great griefs as 
I have before reported to your honor. 

This is two times he spoiled my work, coming 
and —— like thunder, and putting me up a 
tree and making me behave like an insect. iP is 
a very awful fate to me and the tiger is most 
inconsiderate. 


A NEW ORLEANS firm is in receipt of this letter 
from a man in a coast country town: “I have read 
so much about mardi gras I would like for you to 
tell me where I can gt the seed, and if you think 
it is good grass to feed cattle. Let me know as 
soon as you can.”’"—Galveston News. 


A STUDENT who had been conditioned tele- 
graphed thus to his anxious family: ““Examina- 
ions splendid ; J an omy enthusiastic; they wish 

ober.’ 


for a second in October. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford &Co., N. ¥.( Adv. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
lini or repairing the old one with 
hampion tove Olay, It is 
cheaper, handier and better 
than the old style brick lin- 
ing. Itis a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and | 
Plumbago, Mix with 
water and apply like | 
Mortar and Cement. | 
& Any one can useit. It 
saves time, labor and | 
money. Ask your 
Stove Dealer for | 
hampion Stove} 
lay. Write us if he } 
asn’t it. 
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BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. | 
66 
Frozen 


Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author ‘Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned White Mountain 

Freezers, we send it absolutely free b 

post- pens mail. A postal-card request will 

ring zoe one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 4 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 



































No Getting 
Around It 


The price of the 
famous Waverley 
Bicycle of last year, 
greatly improved, is 
the greatest boon that 
cyclists have had for 
many a day The 
reduction in price is 
due to a saving in 
cost of machinery. 

There is another 
Waverley—the re- 
sult of five years’ 
careful study of cy- 
cle building. It sells 
for $100. Ask a | | 
Waverley dealer to 
show it to you. 


Catalogue for the asking. 









































Substitute for Bird’s- 
Eye Linen. For children, 
surgeons’ use or any pur- | 
pose where absorbent band-.| 
ages are required ..... | 
Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
ilization and antiseptic bleach . . . | 





trade-mark 
Put Up in Hermetically-Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















COOKING THAT COUNTS 


ciated if meals are too late. 


|The « NEW PROCESS” 
BLUE FLAME OIL STOVE 


Makes quick work easy. Uses common coal oil (ker- 
osene). Produces an intense, smokeless, odoriess 
blue flame. Cooks and bakes perfectly. Safe, Eeo- 
nomical,—costs but 3 cent an hour to run a burner. 


Accept no substitute for the * New Process.”’ 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS. 
THE STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY 


247 Perkins Avenue, - - Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Is done on time. Even the best cooking is not appre- 
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Royal in their beauty, strength and 
speed. They are leaders in every 
sense of the word. $100 to everyone. 
‘Tandems, $150. 
Middletown Cycles, $60, $50, $40 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO., 17 Murray St., N.Y. 
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More 
Colicky 
Babies 


Where the Davidson 
Patent Health Nipple 
No. 48 is used, as the 
collar makes collapse 
impossible. Being 
made of pure Para 
rubber these Nipples 
prevent sore mouth. 


¢2 cents a dozen at 
ruggists or by mail. 


Free Sample mailed for postage ,2¢. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 

17 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. The Nipple 
Cata. of Rubber Goods Free. Witha Collar. 
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s Shipping sarsaparilla from Honduras, C. A., is like “carrying coals 
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pense. 


Al 


parilla from Honduras. 
root exclusively. 
four parts, and store each part in 
against the destruction of the stock 


J. C. Ayer Co., 


to Newcastle,” unless there’s a solid reason for the trouble and ex- 
For native sarsaparilla grows in our own door-yards, and the 
native root is what other “sarsaparillas’ are made of—when they are 
made of sarsaparilla at all. The J. C. Ayer Co. import their sarsa- 
Why ? They use this imported sarsaparilla 
Why ? They divide their stock of sarsaparilla into 


a separate storehouse, to provide 
by fire. Why? Not for profit. 


It costs more to get and more to keep this kind of sarsaparilla ; more 

in time, freight, labor and insurance. 

best sarsaparilla compound must be made from the best sarsaparilla 

root, and that grows in Honduras only. 

tween “best” on the bottle and best in the bottle, is the difference that 

has made Ayer’s Sarsaparilla the standard blood-purifier of the world. 
Ayer’s Curebook. A story of cures told by the cured. Free. 


Then why? Because the 


Because the difference be- 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Ownership. 
Along the endlessly blockaded street 


Our car moved, with a hundred starts and stops. 
Two children, kneeling on the cushioned seat, 
Looked out upon the gay, wide-windowed shops. 


rl, both delicately fair: 

He, with bright ringlets rippling down his back; 
She, with a wondrous fleece of flaxen hair: 

A sleek old nurse beside them, shining black. 


They watched the shops, and played a pretty game 
Of owning things, with eager rivalry: 

Whatever each was first to choose and name 
Was his or hers, as it might chance to be. 


A boy and 


“That is my rocking-horse!’’ declared the ber. 
And she: “The whip is mine! the yellow reins!” 
So they contended, claiming every toy, 
And sting their imaginary gains. 


“That is my lamp!” “I’ll have the lamp-shade!” “No! 
The ahene goes with the lamp!” “You selfish 
t 


ng! 
You took my horse’s reins! You cheat!’ And so 
They fell at last to downright quarrelling. 


“Don’t call me selfish!” “But youare!” “You 
re —” 


a 
She tweaked his curls, he doubled his small fists, 
And in a moment they were —_ hair, 
And pounding like a pair of pugilists. 


The unconcerned old negress all the while 
Showed her white teeth and laughed with cynic 


P, 
As I suppose dark angels sometimes smile 
At men’s mad strife for transient ownership. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


iO 


On the Edge of the Woods. 


Midwey between the glare and gloom 
In this cool twilight let us lie,— 
Around, a fringe of goiden gloom, 
Above, an arch of leafy ny 
And breezes blowing blan ly by. 
List to the wood-choir’s swelling praise! 
The hermit thrush is chorister: 
Down all the deep and dusky ways 
The choral melodies concur 
With soft profundos from the fir. 
If, where the sunlight dints the shade 
With amber dimples, some estray 
Four-footed thing our view invade, 
Although it perk and whisk away, 
No discord jars the rhythmic day. 
Here all is harmony and here 
Care, garment-like, is cast aside; 
Ours is the vision of the seer. 
nd, since our dearest dreams abide, 
The yearning soul is satisfied. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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“The Hall of The Christ.” 


There are two institutions in this country that 
should command peculiar respect. One is Mr. 
Moody’s school at Northfield. The other is the 
rural university at Chautauqua. The one is 
given entirely to the study of the Bible; the 
other has aimed to include all knowledge within 
the scope of its instruction. 

The head and founder of the Chautauquan 
school has insisted from its inception upon one 
thing. As the regenerating force of civilization 
in this age is Christ, so the centre of all teaching 
should be Christ and His teachings. To this 
original purpose the school has adhered. Hun- 
dreds of scholars, from the little child to the old 
man, flock to Chautauqua every summer. Thou- 
sands of other searchers for knowledge take the 
vourse by correspondence. Each exalts his own 
ideal. To one it may be mathematics or literature, 
to another the possession of power, or reputation, 
or money, or knowledge. 

In the hope to chasten, or to guide these 
various ambitions, by the study of Christ Him- 
self, Bishop Vincent has proposed to build in the 
centre of the Chautauquan grounds an edifice 
which shall be especially consecrated to the 
study of the great Master. This is to be called 
“The Hall of The Christ.” : 

This hall, beautiful and permanent, will have 
classrooms for all grades of pupils, from the child 
to the profoundest scholar. It will havea library 
of the lives of Jesus, and of the books relating 
to His office, work, influence and times. Another 
room will be devoted to all the great art which 
has represented Christ, and in this a cast of 
Thorwaldsen’s statue of Christ will be placed. 

In ancient times religion and education were 
one culture. The Pentateuch was the text-book 
of every Hebrew student—as is the Koran now 
in all Moslem schools; and in India, China and 
Greece public instruction made a sacred book or 
a theme of worship the basis of both faith and 
knowledge; but in nearly every instance the 
result was the religion of a nation. 

After the mistakes and strifes of centuries the 
world is finding out that Christ founded a religion 
forman. Inno former age was He ever so much 
discussed, so severely tested, and so well known. 


There is no useful activity but is stimulated by | { 


His peaceful and powerful life. His law of 
love brings out all that is best in the human 
race. 

He needs no temple like Solomon’s, but nothing 
could honor Him more than a school where He 
shall be the centre of thought. To know from 
Him how humanity can be heavenly, and science 
a servant of God, is well worth the years of a 
university course spent in sitting at His feet. 

Should “The Hall of The Christ’ be built it 
may be the first of many sacred academies, the 
fountains of a more intelligent and wider Chris- 
tianity. In time the influence of such a school 
may harmonize labor and wealth, and regulate 
the eccentricities of economic reform; for it 





will teach the vaster Christ, Who is not only 


Redeemer and Philosopher, but Brother and 
Example. Its pupils will be His worshippers, 
and they can have but one motto: “They serve 
Him most who imitate Him best.’ 


~2@o- 
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The German Emperor’s Children. 
When the monument to William I. was unveiled 


in Berlin the other day, the feature of the occasion | w 


—to some persons, at least—was neither the 
memorial itself nor William II. and his empress, 
but the crown prince and his brothers. When a 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern reaches his 
tenth birthday, he is commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Foot Guards. Four of the emperor’s six 
boys have attained that age and that distinction. 
The Crown Prince, Frederick William, was fifteen 
years old on the sixth of May; Eitel Fritz will 
be fourteen and Adalbert thirteen in July, and 
August was ten last January. All four paraded 
with their regiment. 
There are tall men in the Guards, and the 
younger princes—who wore the long cloak and 
inted helmet of Frederick the Great’s time— 
ad hard work keeping step. They took them- 
selves very seriously; but spectators smiled 





THE EMPRESS. 


THE EMPEROR. 


when their long-legged comrades left them so 
far behind that the boys had to trot a little to 
catch up! 

The crowd applauded most vigorously when 

Joachim, tho yemaon boy, a sturdy little fellow 
of six, cros the square with his mother and 
grandmother to y flowers at the base of the 
monument. He is the popular favorite. 
His brothers were born in the summer palace 
at Potsdam, but Joachim is “the Berlin child,” 
and the people of the capital never tire of talking 
of that great event, his christening, when thou- 
sands of commemorative gifts were distributed to 
Berlin boys and girls. 

Two other children of the emperor attracted 
less attention, as they watched the proceedings 
from the royal box. 
They were Prince 
Oscar, whose ninth 
birthday falls in July, 
and Princess Victor 


Louise, the —_ girl, 
who will be five in 
=. 

‘oO rear a family of 
seven children is per- 








ADALBERT. 


haps the next most 
difficult achievement 
to that of ruling an 
empire. The emperor 
and empress seem to 
have made a ~~ 
beginning, for is 
agreed that their boys 
are unaffected and manly, and not at all inclined 
to presume on their position. 

illiam II. lived a severe and simple life as a 
boy, and his own boys are not pomperes. The 
rise at six to breakfast with their father, and 
lessons—which include the French and English 
lan, s—take up a good part of the day. 

story goes that when an ambassador once 

congratulated Eitel Fritz on the spproace of the 
vacation season, the boy shook his head dismally 
and answered, “We don’t have any vacations.” 
But that was overstating the case, for the emperor 
is a vigorous opponent 
of the “cramming” sys- 
tem in education, and 
an earnest promoter of 
athletic sports, an 
among the first thin 
his sons learn is how 
ride and swim. 

Not one of them, it is 
said, “takes after’ him. 
The crown prince rather 
resembles his ‘and- 
father, the silent and 
thoughtful _ Frederick. 
The little princess alone 
shows much of her 
father’s impulsive and 
arbitrary energy — but 
hat may be 
she is the only girl, and 
the natural ruler of six brothers! Under ordinary 
circumstances one would feel safe in predictin 
that little Victoria Louise would be the mos 
thoroughly spoiled child in Europe, but the 
poe phew is a typical German housewife, devout, 
self-controlled and practical; and the emperor, 
though a believer in the divine right of kings, 
has also a high conception of their duties. 

Scandal has never assailed either the husband 
or the wife. So far as the world knows, their 
—_ life is united and happy. They are likely 
to train all their children wiely. 





EITEL FRITZ. 





VICTORIA. 
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Fata Morgana. 


This is the Italian name for an appearance in 
nature that is as common perhaps in this country 
asin Italy. When we look across a piece of water 
in still weather, we often see the opposite shore 
apparently raised above its true level. This is 
called looming. It is occasioned by the refraction 
of light as it comes to the eye from the distant 
object. The refraction takes place only when the 
light passes through media of different density. 
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COMPANION. 


When the air is still, as it often is on summer 
mornings, it becomes arranged in layers, the 
lighter above the heavier. This condition results 
oftenest over water or extensive plains. So it 
happens that the phenomenon of which we are 
writing is seen to the best advantage over the 
plains of Arizona. What it is we leave for a lady 
to describe as she saw it on the great plain of 
Hungary. 

It was still early when we started, but the sun 
was beginning to make itself felt, and the plain 

as + my to wear a much thirstier look. 
We h not gone far, when suddenly ahead 
stretched a great irregular lake, in whic ‘oups 
of trees and woods were reflected, and to the left 
a large cathedral stood on a little island. We 
stared in astonishment. There, behind, was the 
farm and settlement we had left, rising like a 
small Venice from still, calm water. en the 
lake began to shift its quarters, to dry up in parts 
and spread in in others. 

“It is very clear to-day,” said the driver, turning 
round; “one of the best examples of the fata 
morgana 1 have seen.” 

So this was the fata morgana, and a most luxu- 
rious phenomenon it is. No matter that one 
knows the scientific explanation—that the trees 
will prove to be a herd of sheep or pigs, the 
cathedral a tiny village church miles and miles 
away—it is most cheering, and as g as a 
draught of water to a thirsty man, to drive across 
a “Tr plain to the accompaniment of lakes and 
marshes, which change and recompose themselves 
constantly. 

We coperty followed the phases of that mirage 
till it died away, and we passed the flocks of 
sheep that had played an important part in the 
picture as trees and forests. 


~~ 
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A Song. 


“That passed over, and this may, too.” 
y sorrows have come and gone, 

Pain has tarried—and then, passed on. 

“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


This is the song I would sing to you, 

Now that trial has come once more. 
You’ve conquered pain in the days of yore, 
“That passed over, and this may, too. 


To-morrow the wind may shift ag: 
“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


God who sendeth the summer dew, 
Guardeth the daffodil under the snow. 
Spring must come, and the winter go. 
“That passed over, and this may, too.” 
SARA M. HAUGHTON. 


——————— 


Largest Payment for Poetry. 


A literary man recently made known to a 
reporter of the Washington Star that one of the 


authors of “The Rejected Addresses” wrote an | a 


address that not only was not rejected, but was 
paid for at the rate of more than three hundred 
dollars a word. Said the man of literature: 


“Do you know the highest price ever paid for a 

single short m?” 
at was easy for the reporter. 

“Of course I do,” he said; “it was that thousand 
dollars which one of our American periodicals paid 
to Tennyson for a couple of dozen lines or so.” 
[The — referred to the Youth’s (ompanion.] 
, = literary person withered the reporter by a 
ook. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but the highest 
price ever received for a short m was Y, 
man, an Englishman, too, by ime way, bearing the 
prebeian name of Smith. is m was shorter 
} oa Tennyson’s, and he got fifteen times as much 
‘or it.” 

“I'll bet you,” interrupted the reporter, “that 
no American publisher, however much of an 
anglomaniac he may have been, was fool enough 
to pot up that amount for a a 

“Vl admit it was an Englishman who paid the 
money,” said the literary person, in a tone of 
regret. “This Mr. Smith, who died in 1839, at the 
age of sixty-five, was a brother of Horace Smith, 
and the two Smiths wrote those vere clever 
things of a bygone day known as ‘The Rejected 
Addresses,’ being imitations of famous authors. 

“On one occasion our Mr. Smith dined with Mr. 
Strahan, the king’s printer, who was suffering 
from old age and gout, though his mental faculties 
were as bright as ever, and the next morning Mr. 
Strahan received from Mr. Smith the following 
stanza of eight lines: 

“*Your lower limbs seemed far from stout, 

hen last I saw you walk ; 
e cause I presently found out, 

When you n to $ 

The power, that props the body’s length, 
In due proportion spr 

In you mounts upward and the strength 
All settles in the head.’ 


“This compliment was so pleasing to Mr. 


Strahan that he forthwith added a codicil to his 
wae he bequeathed £3,000 to the poetical 
r. Sm 


“This price,” concluded the literary person, “is 
at the rate of $1,875 a line in our money, and as 
there are forty-seven words in the m, each 
word brought the lucky genius about $319.10, a 
price for poetry which even the promised era of 
ope a will scarcely bring to modern bare- 

acked riders of Pegasus.” 


+ 
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An Old-Fashioned Pew. 


Many of the pews in the old New England 
meeting-houses had such towering partition walls 
that only the tops of the tallest heads could be 
seen when the occupants were seated; occasion- 
ally a bench extended across the pew floor with a 
tier of three shelves; the lowest was used as a 
foot-rest, the second was for the hats of the men, 
and the third—a mere ridge—was for the hymn- 
books and Bibles. Concerning one of these triple- 
tiered foot-benches, Mrs. Alice Morse Eurle, in 
her volume, “The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land,” tells a story which all readers, old and 
young, are likely to find amusing. 


A bez in a certain New England town was pro- 
digiously diverted by an exhibition of tight-rope 
re when a travelling show visited the village. 
Fired by the performance, he daily practised 
ae rails, fences and every narrow foothold 
he could find as a preparation for a final feat on 
his mother’s clothes-line. 

In an evil hour, as he sat one Sunday in the 
corner of the pew, his eyes rested on the narrow 
ledge which formed the top of the foot-bench. 
The desire w stronger to try to walk on that 
precarious foothold. ; , 

His father and mother were peacefully sleeping; 
the pew walls were high, and the minister seldom 

lanced to right or left; at last, a off his 

eavy shoes, he softly mounted the foot-bench. 
He walked forward and back with great success 
twice, thrice, but when turning for a fourth tour 
he suddenly lost his balance, and over he went 
with a resounding crash—hats, psalm-books, heavy 
bench and all. 
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He crushed into hopel shapel his 
father’s gray beaver meeting hat, a long-treasured 
and much-loved antique; he nearly smashed his 
mother’s kid-slippered foot to jelly, and the fall 
elicited from her, in the surprise of the sudden 
somes and intense pain, an ear- iercing 
shriek, which, with the noisy crash, electrified the 
we fo oe 
grown people s up to see what h: 

happened, the children climbed on the seats i 
look at the guilty offender and his deeply morti- 
fied parents, while the minister paused. in his 
sermon and said, with cutting severity, “I have 
always regretted that the office of tithing-man 
has been abolished in this community, as his 
ag ay and his watchful care are sadly needed 

both the grown persons and the children of 
this congregation.” 

The wretched boy who had caused all the com- 
motion was of course uninjured by his fall, but a 
final settlement at home between father and son 
made the would-be we walker wish that he 
had at least broken his arm instead of his father’s 
hat and his mother’s pride and the peace of the 
congregation. 
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A Dog’s Broken Heart. 


Few people who have closely studied the char- 
acteristics of animals can doubt that old age is a 
sorrowful thing to them, and that they are keenly 
conscious of its physical deficiencies; though 
whether they are aware that these deficiencies 
are due to old age may be a matter of much doubt. 


Animals become aware of the failure of their 

wers through their inability to perform feats 
hat have been usual with them; and after one 
pe | failure, they are changed creatures, 
and usually accept an inferior position among 
their fellows, or with reference to their human 
protectors, with a kind of shame. 

Cases are not rare in which old dogs have at 
least in sepecsnnce welcomed death after some 
failure of the kind. A very old dog in Michigan, 
known to the writer of this, having failed to kill a 
woodchuck and having been laughed at for the 
failure, ran away to the woods and never came 
back. His body was found some time afterward 
at eee — of a Lye » 

s happened many years ago; but a story of 
the same sort is told by the Portiand Geippeton 
s  y — occurrence, at Bachelor’s Island near 

at city. 

A pointer which belonged to a resident of that 
locality had reached the age, venerable in a dog, 
of fourteen years, and had up to that time retained 
a knack in killing raccoons which was his peculiar 
accomplishment. He would seize the animal by 
the back of the neck, and with a quick shake 
would ey end the creature’s life. 

One night not long ago the active old dog treed 
a ’coon, and his master, hearing the dog’s sum- 
mons, went out and shook the ’cocn down from 
the tree. The old dog seized him as usual, but 
after a desperate struggle the ’coon got away; 
the dog’s teeth would not hold the animal. 

The dog plainly was overcome with chagrin on 
account of this failure. He moped about for a 
ay or two, and then lay down in the sun and 
died, without anything in appearance being the 
matter with him. His master, who had of course 
known him well, is convinced that he “died of a 
broken heart.” 


* 
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Mr. Stewart’s Memory. 


It is said of A. T. Stewart that he possessed 
such an intimate knowledge of his establishment 
that the most trifling detail was never forgotten 


a| by him. He knew and remembered the pattern 


of every piece of goods that had at any time been 
on his shelves, a fact which was once proved in a 
somewhat curious manner. 


Mr. Stewart. belonged to the Century Club, 
though he rarely visited its rooms. On one occa- 
sion the club bought a carpet at his establishment, 
and it was not until some months afterward that 
Mr. Stewart came to the club-house. When he 
did so, however, his eye at once discovered the 
carpet, in which he fapeares to take a lively 
interest. He studied it attentively, and then 
demanded of a member of the house committee 
where it had been bought. 

“At your place, I believe,” was the answer. 

“Impossible,” rejoined the millionaire. ‘We 
never had that patiern in stock. We have had a 

attern very similar, the only difference being 

t these little violet flowers were white.” i 

The committeeman the trouble to investi- 
|g the matter, with the result that he brought 

0 Mr. Stewart the bill bearing the receipt of his 
own firm. He still shook his head. 

“There must be some mistake,” he said. 
little flowers on our carpet were white.” 

t was fourtd in the end that he was right. The 
little flowers were white when bens. but had 
since changed their color. The white spots had 
been offensive to the eyes of some of the members 
of the club, and to remedy the defect each white 
flower had been — over with a stiff brush 
dipped in violet ink. Mr. Stewart’s memory was 
more to be depended on than the carpet. 


“The 
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Strolling. 


The easy-going, almost childish temper which 
distinguishes so many colored people, especially 
the older ones, at the South, is happily illus- 
trated by the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


A lad happened to meet an old 
darky whom she had known in Richmond. - 
“Why, Uncle George,” she exclaimed, “how in 
the world did you get so far away from Rich- 
mond?” ; 

“Well, missus,” replied the old man, in the 
deliberate and dignified manner peculiar to the 
negro of “Old Virginny,” “I jess kinder strolled 
down hyar erlong wid de old ’oman. Yo’ see, 
times was a a fm up dar in Richmon’ an’ we 
come to New ’Leans to see if work was mo 
plentiful den ’twas at home.” 

“Is that so,” replied the lady ; “and what became 
of your wife?” 

“Well, de old ’oman she didn’t like de ways oD 
dese —_e niggahs hyah, an’ she jest strolled 
back to Richmon’. I dun got some wind ob dere 
being anoder union ob de veterans in de ole town, 
but Ise got a little job, else I’d stroll back dar ter 
see how dem ole Confeds wuz gwine ter do. Spec’ 
some day I’ll get tired myse’f ob de gumbo stock 
down hyar, an’ den I’ll stroll back ter Richmon 
agen an’ spen’ de rest ob my days whar de old 
marster’s dun sleepin’. Good-by, missus. Hopes 
I'll see yo’ soon, ma’m.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The letter E. 

2. Braes, sabre, bears, bares, baser. 

3. Bargain. 

4. Dove, Owl, Lead, Lamb, Arrow, Rock— 
Dollar. 

5. 1. Waterloo. 2. Clouds. 

6. Laced, lace, ace, mace, camel, lame, dame. 
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ABYSSINIAN Corns.—The Emperor Menelek 
of Abyssinia has given another proof of his | 
desire to be counted among recognized rulers by 
ordering a coinage to bear his image and super- 
scription. ‘The new money will be coined at the | 
Paris mint, and the unit 
will be the “talari’”’ or 
dollar. The head of 


the coin, crowned witha 
tiara surmounted by a 
Greek cross, with the 
inscription, ‘‘Johannes 
Menelek II., King of 
the Kings of Ethiopia.” 
On the reverse side will 
be the figure of the Lion 
of Judah, with a cross 
and the text, “Ethiopia 
stretches out her hand to God alone.” It is not 
surprising that Menelek feels a sense of his 
importance, for French and Russian embassies 
are at his court seeking various concessions, and 
a strong English embassy is on its way thither. 
Tue TREATY REJECTED.—After so amend- 
ing the treaty of arbitration with Great Britain 
as to make it of little practical value, the Senate 
rejected it altogether. Sixty-nine senators 
voted ; and for ratification it was necessary that 
two-thirds, or forty-six, should vote in the 
affirmative. The actual vote was forty-three for, 
and twenty-six against, the treaty. Nearly all 
of the Republican senators and about half of the 
Democrats voted for the treaty; most of the 
Populists and silver Republicans voted against it. 
THE TARIFF IN THE SENATE.—The Senate 
Committee on Finance reported the tariff bill, 
May 4, in quite a different form from that in 
which it passed the House. The so-called 
“retroactive clause,’”’ by which the new rates 
were applied to importations after April 1, was 





EMPEROR MENELEK. 


| and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 


Menelek is to appear on | . 





stricken out. A duty of ten cents a pound was 
placed on tea, and the tax on beer was increased, | 
both to run until January 1, 1900. Hides were | 
transferred from the free to the dutiable list, at 
the rate of a cent andahalfa pound. The treaty 


by which Hawaiian sugar has been exempt from 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract cou- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 
———_—o— 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 

| frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has ne equal, 
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For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. L. D. Bieser, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: “It is an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and when diluted with water, a 
pleasant beverage.”’ 
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A CENTENARIAN. 


Sir Benjamin Richardson, the distinguished 
English physician and writer, says that seven out 
of every ten sound and reasonable people ought 
to live to be 110 years old, and would do so if they 
“took care of themselves.” 

The fact that there have been centenarians 
and that some are still living in every country of 
civilization, is proof that the human machine is 





duty was practically abrogated ; and the reciproc- | 
ity features of the House bill were omitted. The | 
rates of duty on wool of the first and second | 
classes were reduced, and those on the third class | 
increased. The first of July was fixed as the | 
date on which the new rates were to take effect. | 
THE GREEK FAILURE.—The Greek defence | 
of the northern frontier of Thessaly against 
Turkish invasion proved ineffective. There was | 
some obstinate fighting in the passes, followed by | 
a retreat upon the headquarters at Larissa and | 
the formation of new lines of defence at Pharsalos. 
The suddenness of this collapse is attributed to 
bad generalship, and it is believed that the retreat 
was ordered prematurely. The retreat was 
disorderly and became a panic-stricken flight. 
AN INDEFENSIBLE FRONTIER. — The 
Turkish army of invasion outnumbered the 
Greeks, and was better led and better armed. In 
addition, it had the advantage of position. The 
present northern boundary of Greece was drawn 
by Turkey, apparently with a view to making | 
invasion easy. A glance at the map shows a| 
U-shaped wedge extending southward into | 
Thessaly, just west of the Olympus range. The | 
great powers of Europe at the Congress of Berlin | 
in 1878 drew a frontier for Greece which, even | 
after it was modified two years later, would have | | 
been almost impregnable, as it ran along the 
summits of the Olympus and Amarbes ranges. 
Turkey refused to accept this line, and aided by 
Austria and Germany, secured the present 
frontier, which let the Turks into Thessaly. 
DISTURBANCES AT ATHENS.—The news of 
the Greek retreat in Thessaly, followed by 
reverses to the Greek army which had been 
invading Epirus, made the populace at Athens 
frantic, and there were riotous demonstrations 
which for a time threatened the security of the 
throne, and even of the royal family. But 
excitement somewhat abated when the general 
staff, to whose errors the disasters were attributed, 
was displaced, and the Delyannis ministry was 
dismissed. Kalli, the most active leader of the 
opposition, has become prime minister. 
DELAGOA BaAy.—Delagoa Bay, on the south- 
eastern coast of Africa, is owned by Portugal. 
It is of great strategic importance in any future 
contest for control in South Africa, because if it 
were in hostile hands the South African Republic 
would be prevented from getting access to the 
sea. President Kriiger’s recent large importa- 
tions of war materials have all been forwarded 
via Delagoa Bay. -England has been for some 
time anxious to acquire the bay, either by 
purehase or lease from Portugal; and the recent 
appearance there of a British squadron of eight 
ships, and the landing of guns at Inyack Island, 
at the entrance of the bay, indicates that the 
arrangement, though denied, has been made. 








| properties of the grains and rebuilds the lost gray 


eapable of lasting as long as Sir Benjamin says it 
ought to last. 

A scientist who has studied the question of 
longevity for years,discovered that coffee-drinkers 
as arule broke down early in life and seldom if 
ever reached the 100 mark. He attributed this to 
the poisonous alkaloids in the berry and at once 
turned his attention to the discovery of a beverage 
that would taste the same as the coffee, but be a 
food instead of a stimulant. 

He was successful in preparing a number of | 
grains which produce a beverage that has the 
| rich, deep, seal brown color of Mocha, and the taste 
of Java Coffee. This new drink has all of the food 


matter in the nerve centres, preventing Paresis 
and nervous prostration. 

A number of the best physicians in the country 
have made experiments with this new coffee, 
which is called Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and 
are now not only using it in their own families but 
in the cure of patients by the use of Postum in 


_ of coffee. 
* * * * 7 * 


7 
Ryery good article has its imitations. So has 
Postum. No responsible grocer should try to sell 
you a substitute. Every package has the red 














seals, “It makes red blood.” Wateh for the seals. 
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An ANCIENT OsTRICH.—A specimen of the | 
extinct bird with teeth, called the hesperornis, 
was recently discovered in Kansas, so perfect in 
preservation that its feathers were still in place. 
‘These feathers, Professor Marsh of Yale says, 
are “the typical plumage of an ostrich.”” Re- 
mains of the hesperornis were first discovered 
»y Professor Marsh about twenty-seven years 
avo, and he was led to assert that the bird was 
probably a “carnivorous, swimming ostrich.” 
The recent discovery confirms his original 
opinion, while showing what wonderful changes 
have occurred in the living forms inhabiting 
North America. 

How THE OstRIcH Runs.—A writer in the 
Zoblogist, who has been engaged for nine | 
years in ostrich-farming in South Africa, Mr. 
Conwright Schreiner, corrects a prevalent mis- 
conception concerning the manner in which 
these great birds run. It is generally stated 
that, when running, the ostrich spreads out its 
wings, and thus skims lightly along the ground, 
but, according to Mr. Schreiner, this is not 
correct. “When a bird really settles itself to 
ran,” he says, “it holds its head lower than | 
usual, and a littke forward, with a deep loop in 
the neck. The neck vibrates sinuously, but the | 
head remains steady, thus enabling the bird, 
even at top speed, to look around with unshaken | 
glance in any direction. The wings lie along the | 
sides about on a level with, or a little higher | 
than, the back, and are held loosely just free | 
of the plunging thigh. There is no attempt to) 
hold them extended, or to derive any assistance | 
from them as organs of flight.” 


PETROLEUM IN THE EAst INDiEes.—Recent 
investigations by Dutch geologists have shown | 
that large quantities of petroleum exist in some | 
of the rock strata of the great islands of Java, | 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

pe | 

A VELOCIPEDE BatuH.—Among the curi- | 
osities of’ a recent bicycle exhibition in Paris | 
was a stationary bicycle frame without wheels, 
but provided with seat, handle-bars, pedals, 
chain and sprockets, fastened upright in a 
shallow tub. The driving machinery was 
geared to a pump by which the rider could 
force water up through a tube to a sprinkler 
above his head, thus getting a shower-bath 
while exercising his muscles. 

LIKE SERPENTS IN THE Eyes.—Persons 
suffering from delirium tremens usually imagine 
that they are surrounded by snakes. A possible 
explanation of this hallucination is offered by 
the result of experiments recently made at 
the Bellevue hospital in New York. Sixteen 
alcoholic patients were examined with the 
ophthalmoscope, and in every case it was found 
that the minute blood-vessels in the retina of 
their eyes were congested. In this condition 
they appear black, and are projected into the 
field of vision, where their movements resemble 
the squirming and twisting of serpents. 

AN ExPLosivrE BEAN.—A peculiar vegetable 
product of Java is a bean-like pod containing 
the seeds of the plant on which it grows. The 
seeds are distributed by the violent explosion of 
the pod when ripe. Dried pods, brought to 
Europe recently, exploded with a loud noise 
when thrown upon water. The cause of the 
explosion appears to be that as the pod ripens 
a strong internal pressure is brought to bear 
upon the shell, though if plucked before they 
are quite mature the pods withstand the pressure 
until a sudden wetting weakens the tissues along 
the groove joining the two halves of the shell. 

To Drive Away Frres.—A writer in the 
Medical Record asserts that the odor of the 
sweet-pea will drive flies out of a room, and he 
recommends the use of this plant in sick-chambers 
during fly-time. 

New Uses ror GLass.—Attention was 
recently called in this column to the proposed 
use of glass brick in building. It is now said 
that the government of Switzerland has approved 
the use of glass for making weights to be 
employed with balance-scales. A peculiarly 
tough kind of glass is to be selected for this 
purpose. From England comes the suggestion 
that glass would be a better and more lasting 
material than stone for making monuments 


which are exposed to the wearing action of the 
weather. 


_NATURE’s RaAttLe-Boxes. —Near New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, says Minerals, are 
found hollow balls, or masses, of yellow iron 
ore, which contain loose particles that rattle, 
when shaken, like the contents of a child’s 
rattle-box, It is thought that when the con- 
cretions of ore were formed, the central parts 
consisted principally of some material which 
afterward dissolved away, so that the interior 
Space now contains only fragments of ore and 
sand. When these balls are broken the fractured 
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MADE BY AMERICANS 
FOR AMERICANS 
Completed during the past two years 
by our own educational staff of over 
200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
cialists and artists. It stands abso- 
lutely alone in its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; covers every known field of 
science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 
Statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. It isa miracle 
of progressive book-making, being a 
strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 
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No other Encyclopedia, not even 
those costing from §75.00 to .00, 
contains one-half as much informa- 
tion on subjects of the greatest inter- 
est at the present day, such as 
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Late Marvels of Electricity 
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he Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
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the publishers. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
 BILIOUSNESS.” 
It is a but err belief that the 


secretion of too great a quantity of bile is the 
cause of a certain well-known train of symptoms, 
including headache, bitter taste, nausea, consti- 
pation, loss of appetite or repugnance to food, 
and more or less physical and mental depression. 
In a similar manner the term “bilious tempera- 
ment” is applied to persons of a sallow or yellowish 
complexion, who suffer frequently from so-called 
“bilious” attacks. 

Such symptoms are commonly due to acute 
attacks of dyspepsia associated with neuralgia, 
especially of one side of the head and face. The 
neuralgia, which is often called migraine by the 
physician, is sometimes ushered in by a chill or by 
peculiar sensations, such as flashes of light, or 
the moving of angular figures before the eyes. 
The pain is often intense, incapacitating the 
sufferer temporarily for his ordinary duties. Pain 
may also be felt in other parts of the body, and the 
sensation of uneasiness and general discomfort 
may assume many unusual forms in different 
individuals. 

These attacks are usually preventable, since in 
nearly every case a faulty manner of life, and not 
any morbid physical peculiarity of the sufferer, is 
responsible for them. Immunity is usually to be 
obtained by avoidance of fatigue, mental exhaus- 
tion and worry, together with precaution against 
exposure to cold, and a regulation of the diet both 
as to quality and quantity. 

It has been found that all these errors are 
productive of deleterious chemical effects upon 
the blood and tissues. Uric acid, one of the waste 
products of the body, is found in the blood in 
greater quantity than is normal. This acid is 
supposed to be of an intensely irritating character 
to the more delicate structures, such as the nerves 
and the membranes lining the joints. When the 
excess of waste products is allowed to be of long 
duration serious changes in the vital organs are 
liable to occur. 

The body may be likened to a storage battery. 
Energy and vitality are being steadily and con- 
Stantly accumulated. On the other hand, exer- 
tion, mental and physical, and the physiological 
processes, such as the digestion of food, require 
a discharge of the stored-up energy. 

Those who have constitutionally but a small 
measure of vitality in stock frequently eat too 
much, or perhaps eat too much at once. Some 
persons avoid attacks of so-called biliousness by 
taking four light meals a day instead of three 
heavier ones. 

Bilious attacks themselves are best relieved by 
a restricted diet, by rest in a recumbent posture, 
and sometimes by the exclusion of light and 
unnecessary noise. 


TRACKING A CHILD. 


So many terrible stories of the ferocity of blood- 
hounds have been told, that it is refreshing to read 
a true story of a chase by a bloodhound in which 
the hunter and the hunted were equally satisfied. 
It is vouched for by a writer in Good Words, who 
had it from an eye-witness. 

The bloodhound was enjoying a stroll with his 
master on the sands of Weston-super-Mare, quietly 
following the horse his owner rode. Neither was 
thinking of a chase. In fact nothing seemed 
further from the character of the dog than a 
desire to interfere with any human being. The 
groups of pleasure-seekers scattered over the 
sands saw nothing unusual.in him. Nor did the 


poor distracted woman who ran from one group | did or those you showed me last August.” 


to another frantically asking for tidings of a lost | 





child. Nobody knew anything of the missing boy, | 


and when in her desperation she approached the 

gentleman on the horse, he also shook his head. 
But though he knew nothing of her boy, he was 

not so sure that he could not help her find him. 





through the bridle. bent over the hound, putting | 


both hands caressingly round the dog’s head. | imagine it’s a tallyho-coach, ma’am.—Zachange. 
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Then he took from the woman something that 





dog, talking to him the while. The hound sniffed 
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and whined mournfully, as if unwilling to leave| ‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
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his master. Soon, however, he lifted his head in world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
os air, uttered a short, sharp bark or bay, and and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. ROBE Ls 
began sniffing about the sands. 

For a minute sd he aeons the aoee » a $F .- Buys the.. py hye Pn nn 
zigzag fashion, and then, with a long, loud bay, TO PLEASE AT 
turned off at an amazing pace, ran in a straight HUB CAMERA 





line across the sands, crossed the parade, and 


That was an exciting chase—the field the streets 


Glass p 
of a populous watering-place, and the game a lost tions sent with with ao pers. at Monumen ys 


child. The loud voice of the dog could be heard 
in the distance, guiding those who followed. 
The mother’s feet were swift, but she could not 


The newest and most perfect Camera. 
baying as he went, turned down a side street. “Bho cater i spipte nmr yt 








$1.50. 


Made of such 
fine cambric 
and dainty 
embroidery 






tes used. P iS instruc- 







ie the hott of ” also Catalogue. 
STODDARD & KENDALL, 370-574 








keep up with the dog. Qn he went till he had run 
his prey to ground; then he stopped and fawned 
upon the little lad, who was overjoyed to find so 
friendly a playmate. When the mother came up, 
hunter and hunted were the best of friends, so 





— so that neither was willing to part with the BY M AIL Royal under- 
—" garments that 
The gentleman had more than once to summon nestante tor aevas. pus 
his dog before he would consent to leave the child. the low price. mAup STYLE No ie. 
h 

Pylon - reo ae 4 uot Lal aan, You can buy an IVERS & POND otk Four dealer for it, ¥ If he does not keep it 

peared he was still heard to murmur, “I would Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as Will torward post-paid, SENT F EE our eat: # 

like that dear doggie for my own.” satisfactorily of us by mail as in person underguensente. Pall of caleakia tone 
at our warerooms. How? Write, and WM. H. BURNS CO., Manufacturers, 
we’ll tell you. Dept. H, Worcester, Mass. 


DRIFTING SEAWARD. 


enough to try to outdo their fellows in running 


Schoolboys were amusing themselves in «4 
harbor toda ay 


by = ~ ty fp ice cake to| save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


another. They were he sport by Robert 


bolder than’ the others ventured farther out in| IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


the river. When jum upon one cake it was 





expense to any part of the United States ae SS eae Pane a 
The ak ceo 20 ep where they are not sold by a local dealer. iy. 

to the New York Herald, on the sixth of February | gend us a postal card and receive Yee i LE R’ Ss’ 97 

last, is still good reading for boys who are foolish our CATALOGUE and prices for cash | LL 

needless risks: and on EASY PAYMENTS. 


work. In per- 
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We send our pianos on trial at our 
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Bicycleamp. 





If you want a Piano, a postal card may 







114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








driven away from the others, and before he could 
turn and jum P. = the cake was carried free by 
the high east w 

The -~ co did not notice at first what had 

hap py ow , and when they did notice it they were 

rightened that they failed to give the alarm 
until heir companion had drifted some distance 
from the harbor. 

The lad was sighted by the steamboat Kate 
Miller, whose captain, after decidin ing the that the boy 
was not sailin = his novel craft of his own 

accord, turned his boat and quickly steamed in 
the direction of the lad. The boy had nearly been 
forced into the water several times by slipping on 
the — which had made rapid progress, owing 
to the wind, which was then blowing a gale. 
When rescued he was almost frozen. 
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EFFICACIOUS. 


Every expert photographer knows a trick or two 
of his own. So a lady discovered, after taking her 
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PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 


igid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 
ight at Any Angle. 

Reversible Reservoir. 

Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


EDWARD MILLER & C0., 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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four-year-old daughter to have her picture taken. 
The child couldn’t be made to sit still. The 


device of gentle persuasion to keep the little 
= quiet. Finally, he sald to the despairing 


“Madam, if you will leave the little dear alone wien: Metal "g; English Branches. 


with me a few minutes I think I can suc 
The mother had ae withdrawn when she 


| Fees Advance or instaliments. 
was summoned back by the triumphant photog poy ny aden 


rapher, who exhibited a satisfactory negativ 


Drawing ‘Machine Design Stason Merine 
artist was as gentle as —s and worked eve 

at eos little Mencia, 3! COURSES Briel 

ngi: by} 


Stores: Samarra W. Broadway, N.¥. 63 Peart St., Boston. 


“ASTHMA | 


Sufferers cannes afford to remain | > ignorance of the 
uccess attained b 


Dr. mene Treatment for Asthma. 


Write for Information —Free. t 




















they reached home the mother amned. International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. DR. HAYES, - - - Buffalo, New York. 


hen 
“Nellie, » when did the man say to you when I lef: 


bac ny Nts te 
lisped Nellie, ' “*Thit thtill, you little 
ii 2 1p. = iY ll thake you.’ 


USELESS TO WAIT. 


Since the fact has been published that bundles 
left in trains are often picked up by dishonest 
passengers who make a practice of being among 
the last to leave the car, some disagreeable com- 
gosaee have arisen. Says the Chicago Tribune: 

Two passengers sat facing each other as the 
train 6 led into the station. 

The aisle was full of suburbanites crowding 
toward the doors, but these two kept their seats. 
They were not ina hurry. Finally one of them 


Ke. 
rere won’t do you any good to wait, mister.’’ she 
said. “I’m not goin’ to furget this umbrell and 





Lake Crescent 


isa newly discovered lake among the Mountains of NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, where Trout of New Species and 30 inches in 
length and as much as 13 pounds’ weight are found. 

The Lake is reached via the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
and our New Book, “WONDERLAND ’97,” describes the region. 
Only 6 Cents for it. CHAS. S. FEE, GEN. Pass. AcT., St. PAUL, MINN. 








Lat may out and leave it. I’m a little lame. That’s 
w ny I don’t crowd out with the rest of ’em.’’ 

ith the look of an injured man the other 
passenger got up and made his way as rapidly as 
possible to the rear door. 


SUFFICIENT CAUSE. 


Household Words tells how an insurance board 
turned the laugh on the company’s medical 
examiner: 


Mr. Zea, Colombian minister in England, died 
suddenly. He was insured in various offices, and 
rumor said he had shot himself. A meeting of 
one of the insurance boards was held, and the 
directors were talking the matter over, when 

tor M. appeared, who was the company’s 
medical referee, as well as Mr. Zea’s own 
physician. 

OR now you can tell us the true cause of 
Zea’s death.” 

“Certainly I can,” said the doctor, solemnly, 


GRESCE 
BICYCLES 


(70,000 sold in 1896.) \ 
The Popular Wheel at the Standard Price ~s 


and no Better Wheel at any Price. 


NOT A DOLLAR ADDED FOR REPUTATION, AND THESE PRICES ARE THE SAME 
TO EVERY ONE. AGENTS EVERYWHERE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Chicago. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. New York. 













“because I attended him.” 

Here he paused, and was surprised to find that 
his merely preliminary remark was hilariously 
received as a solution of the whole question. 


NOT THE SAME. 


Unreasonable shoppers are caricatured by the 
Washington Star. 


“How is this?” said a woman to the shopkeeper. 
| “You ask as much for these thermometers as you 


Vhy, of course; they are the same ther- 
mometers.”’ 
“Indeed they are not. Those you showed me in 
| the summer had almost twice as much mercury in 
| them. These certainly ought to be cheaper.” 


Young Lady—Oh! oh! oh! I never in the world 
could climb into that upper berth. Porter—Just 

















Stick to the directions, 


if you want to get the most good out of Pearl- 
ine. Otherwise, you’ll be putting in too much, 
and wasting the Pearline, and calling it €x- 
pensive. 

Or you won't put in enough, and so you 
won't get as much help from it as you €x- 
pected, and you'll have to do more work. 

Directions on every package for hot and 
cold water washing, with and without boiling. 

These simple, easy directions have — 
tionized the work of washing. 


‘Millions vO!" Dearline 
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A Cambridge Witch. 


Stephen Day, whose printing-office at Cam- 
bridge was established in 1639, may have been as 
good a printer as Benjamin Franklin, but as Mr. 
J. R. Newhall, in his book, the “General Court 
of Colonial Times,” pertinently observes, he fell 
somewhat short of Franklin in philosophy. 

At the very outset of his operations, Mr. Day, 
arriving early one morning at his printing-office, 
found himself, to his unbounded horror, con- 
fronted by the unmistakable signs of demoniacal 
ravaging. The contents of the type-cases were 
scattered broadcast about the floor ; in one corner 
was a heap of melted letters; the fireplace was 
torn in pieces, and the bedstone of the press, so 
heavy that it had required the assistance of two 
stout neighbors to put it in position, had been 
dashed through the floor into the cellar. ‘The 
ink-keg was burst asunder, and its contents had 
been made use of for a general besmearing. 

The distracted printer sought an interview with 
the magistrates, and a verdict was promptly 
rendered against an old woman in the neighbor- 
hood. She was poor and lame, and of irascible 
disposition ; added to which weighty evidence was 
the fact that her affections were centred upon a 
goat, the well-known familiar of witches. Proof 
was complete when a recent difficulty of the 
printer’s with her was brought to mind. 

The goat was one day browsing on some 
bushes by the river where Mr. Day was bathing, 
and seeing the heap of clothes, seized the leather 
breeches and trotted off toward its mistress’s 
house. In his anger the printer charged the old 
woman with having trained the goat to purloin 
for her benefit, to which she replied that if such 
were the case she should have taught it to bring 
home something of more value than his old 
leather breeches. 

This was now remembered against her. ‘The 
excitement spread like wild-fire. ‘The old woman 
was brought before her accusers in the college 
hall, where in vain she protested her innocence. 
Matters looked ill for her when an Indian, who 
had made his way into the assembly and listened 
to the “council” of the white man with deep 
interest, arose, and throwing his arms aloft, 
exclaimed . 

“Last night the Great Spirit was abroad, 
lighting his path by the lightning flash and 
speaking to his children in his thunder voice. 
Nothing can stop his march. Maybe the white 
man’s poor little make-um book trap stood in his 
way, and so he brush um off.” 

Having waited with the art of the born orator 
for these words to produce their effect, which 
was, indeed, electrical, the Indian, pointing a 
derisive forefinger at Mr. Day, went on: 

“White man say, book tell um everything. 
Injun no have book, so he know nothing, white 
man think. There stand make-um book, he 
don’t know much as old squaw. Injun learn 
from Great Spirit. He talk to his red children 
out of cloud, in thunder; he whisper to um in 
trees, in little brook, and smile on um in flowers, 
in sunshine. Injun learn most!” 

The old woman and her goat were acquitted. 
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A Stickler for Etiquette. 


The elevation of the Marshal Lefebvre to the 
titleof Duke of Dantzie was the occasion of much 
comment among the aristocratic inhabitants of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, for Madame Lefebvre’s 
ignorance of social culture and conventionality 
was wel] known and much ridiculed. Everybody 
wondered how she would play the part of duchess, 
and great amusement was anticipated. ; 

Soon after her accession to this new dignity 
the marshal’s wife repaired one morning to the 
Tuileries to thank the emperor for this mark of 
favor to her husband. The empress was seated 
upon a sofa in her drawing-room, engaged in 
some feminine work, when the usher came in to 
take the orders of the chamber!ain, as the visitor 
had not asked for an audience, and he was 
uncertain as to what he should do. 

On receiving orders to admit the unexpected 
guest at once, he forgot himself and announced 
her as he had been accustomed to do, “‘Madame 
Lefebvre is permitted to enter her maijesty’s 
presence,” opening, as he spoke, only one of the 
doors. 

The newly-made duchess had been told that 
both doors were always opened for one of her 
exalted rank, and she was very much offended by 
this neglect. She glared at the forgetful usher 
wrathfully, scarcely perceiving the empress, who, 
with the tact for which she was famous, came 
forward, saying: “How does the Duchess of 
Dantzie find herself to-day ?”’ 

The irate peeress, instead of replying to this 
fracious inquiry, nodded familiarly to the 
rears. and turning to the usher, siid, as she 
Struck him a i 
Goan — with her fan and pushed open 

“What, my man! Take this! Next time you 
will remember to open the doors properly for me, 
as you do for those mincing creatures of the 
Faubourg St. Germain !”’ 

Ww ith great difficulty Josephine restrained her 
desire to laugh, and seating herself beside the 
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angry lady, made excuses for the usher, saying 
that he was not quite accustomed to the usages of 
the court, having been in her service but a short 
time. With an indescribably absurd air and 
voice, the duchess, who was determined to assert 
her recently acquired rights, and who wished to 
show that she knew the dignity of her rank, 
replied earnestly : 

“In that case I will train this youngster! I 
will teach him the usages of polite society, never | 
fear !”’ 

At these words, uttered so sincerely, the | 
empress could no longer control herself, and 
began to laugh hysterically. ‘The duchess, who | 
innocently supposed that the usher was being 
laughed at, joined in the hilarity, and delighted 
with her own wit, repeated over and over: 

“Yes, | will teach this youngster! I will teach 
him to behave!” 
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English Without Help. 


In “Mountaineering in the Japanese Alps,” 
Rev. Walter Weston quotes some curious shop | 
signs in English which were observed in various 
parts of Japan. As he remarks, “They were | 
composed in cheerful independence of outside 
help.” 


“Imstracted by the French horse-leech,”’ | 
adorned the door of a veterinary surgeon. 
“Washman, ladies only.” 

“Clothing of woman tailor. 
in the upper storey.” 

“The machine for smoothing the wrinkles oe 
trowsers.”’ 

On the native cans of preserved apricots one 
reads, ““This apricots is the very sweetest.” 

A oo can of tinned meat bore this 
remarkable, but far from lucid, inscription: ‘All 
the medicines of our ougeny used to sell are | 
not only manufactured of the pure and good 
materials, but also, unless the article are inspected 
by the superintendent they are not sealed. It is 
true that theieir quality is best. If there was 
suspection about it trust on the official examina- 
tion. If, even in the slightest neglect the result 
is not good our company should be responsible 
for it. Beware the trade-mark sealing wax and 
wrapper of our company.” 


Ladies furnished 








THE ROYAL 
CANDO Siien POLISH. 


\.e have made arrangements 
with dealers to give their cus. 
tomers free a sumple bot{le of 
“CANDO” Silver Polish. 
If your dealer should not have 

send us his address. We 
will see that you get it. 

First try ut, then you'll buy a. 


COLONY & OSGOOD, Mirs., 
Keene, N. H. 


9939333333933333332 


A FREE Tria! of ; 

























Sanitary, 
Low-Priced, 
Indestructible, 


Three qualities combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 
atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
dangerous to buy. Y 


Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


4 STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
428 to 434 West 26th Street. 





You will rarely board a rail- 
road train without finding the 
news agent selling (app) 


Portsmouth 
Lavender Salts 


the sovereign ag 4 for car 
sickness, headache, faintness 
Or GUmGeNmee. . . s+ © « 2 2 


Railroad news agts., lead- 
ing dealers, or by mail, 25c. 


PRESTON fia MeSniee. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE POINT 


























¢.clemente 
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properties 







by the 


The genuine is made only 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
If © does not keep it, 


your groce’ 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


COMPANION. 
BOYS WANTED 


To sell our $1.50 horse-hide Bicycle Shoe to their 
friends. Sells itself. Send $1.25 for sample pair. | 
R. HAYFORD KIMBALL & CO., Haverhill, Mass. 








| mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Ge 


ROAD MAPS" 


of New England and Eastern New York by Districts, 
price 25 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. Roads 
and points of interest all shown. Sold by dealers or by 

xeo. H. Walker 
& Co.,Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., Boston. 


ee BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


**Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. | 


| 





All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


eo BOYS ana Girls ! 


Your time used in our | 
interest will secure this 
Crescent Camera and de- 
veloping outfit 


FREE 








Size 64 x 4x4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 














with an order for 15 pounds of Tea. Send at | 
once your name and address for order blanks. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
Dept. A, 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 












) 33 % 
LESS 
FRICTION 


If You Ride 






: 


y because in addition to numerous im- 
provements, it is fitted with the patent 


Chapman Double Ball 
Bearings and One Inch 
...- Hollow Balls... 


In both design and construction it is the 
Best Wheel ever made. Price $150. 
We continue to make the 
well-known McCune Cycle. 


EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Agents Wanted. 
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= 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! 
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! Robinson's Patent Barley, | 
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A WEEK’S FOOD 
FOR THE BABY, 25 cts. i 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 
F 3 
i. 


j 
Ask your Physician about it. 
a FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 











Being pure 
Extract / fe 

of Vanilla — 

Beans, not chemicals, it imparts 
to your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 
Always the same. 
Use but Half as much of Baker’s 
as of any 
other Vanilla § 
Extract. 


Be sure you get this package. All Grocers. 


- BAKER EXTRACT CO. 
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My sister is greatly troubled with eczema on her 
hands, and to use ordinary soap and soap powders 


is like putting her hands in liquid fire. She has 
used Ivorine ever since it was first placed on the 
market, and finds it the only soap powder that does 
not irritate her hands. 

The cake of White Gycerine Soap which we find 
in each package, and which we use exclusively for 
toilet and bath, is simply perfect. It works like 
magic on my sister's on healing them and mak- 
ing the skin soft and smooth, 
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Very truly yours, .s 
DR. H. H. CHEVIGNY, Brockton, Mass. . 
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Toilet Soap in Every Package of 


JYORIN ‘= 


WASHING POWDER. 


The best washing powder that the skill and experi- 
ence of half a century can produce, 
THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
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ueen Sher 


(Trade Mark) 





P. SHELDON, 





bet 


ISA 


Royal Beverage. 


Queen Sherbet is made entirely 

of ripe, fresh fruits, which have a 

beneficial effect upon the system, 
restoring and strengthening 
the whole body. This with 
its delicious flavor makes it 
the best beverage on earth. 





5 cts. at all Soda Fountains, 
Also in Bottles for Home Use. 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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a Chickens 


Boys and Girls Ride the 




















and are more vigorous. 

Vhen pegs lay eegs for hatching mix 4 
in their every other day, SHERIDAN’S 
Pow Kk, .~ yur hens will then keep in g 
condition and lay more fertile eggs. 


Sold Drmastete, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
A 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., & 
BOSTON, MASS. Wy 

enon and of the best Poultry re on yout SOR 
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249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


$40 and $50 Admirals. . Be 
t be kept healthy and growing if youwant a a s 
the pullets to lay when five months old. They * The $60 Admirals 7 
have the best success who give little chicks xY opie *s 
twice a week in their food a small quantity of & — (28-inch wheels) 
° 9 eB Are Especially Popular 
eridan s For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Powder gprs ome 
9 W H. B. Shattuck & Son, 
gradually increasing the dose until the pullets General N. E. Agents, 
come to laying maturity, It prevents diar- ¥ 
rhea and leg weakness. They feather better 















Mo 
NetVe Food 


Is a Most Dealthful Drink, 
Strengthens the Nerves and 
Gives You a Good Appetite. 


ec2ce 


When thirsty drink a bever- 
age that will do you good, as 
well as refresh you. Moxie 
strengthens and invigorates. 

If you want the benefits of 
Moxie do not accept anything 
in place of it. By the glass at 
druggists, bottles of your grocer. 





The Genuine is Served This Way. 
PRADBAASA SSAA SADA SIS ES. 
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-> Baldwin’s Standard 
Dried Beef. 


Hot. 


Your wee knows ‘‘Baldwin’s Standard ’’—every piece is 
rhked with a tin tag bearing this name: 


“ : CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., = = 


"Next Time You Buy Dried Beef 


don’t buy it in cans or packages, stale 
and musty, but have your butcher shave 
for you some fresh and crispy from 


Choicest cuts of beef cured in our 
own peculiar way—hence the rare 
flavor. With this prepare soine 

Dried Beef and Cream and Serve 
You'll have a dish that 
would tickle the palate of a king; try it. 


Boston, Mass. 











Joel Goldthwait & Co, 


163 to 169 Gashington St., 


Carpets and Rugs. 





E believe our latest purchases in Carpets, 3 
Rugs and Mattings will prove of great 
interest to our New England customers. 
Our stock is large, varied and sold at } 
prices that will prove interesting to all. ¢ 
We shall be pleased to show these goods 
to those who desire some exceptionally 
fine spring and summer floor coverings j 
at a small expense. . . « 2 + 6 6 + & 









































You cannot help cooking well with a 


GLENWOOD 


_ the only one which 
has the invaluable 


~ J Glenwood Indicator. 


This great help is appreciated at once by careful cooks. At 
a glance you can tell the temperature of the oven. The 

required de ep for various kinds of cooking is indicated on 
its yr Hy other range has this great convenience .... 














a ee ne SPS SEES 


They Save Coal! 
The Ganet 


They Save Time! They Save Work! 





ent in your town has them, 


or our stove book, 
WEIR STOVE COMPARTY » = = Taunton, Mass. 
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“Didn’t Sleep Well. 


Got up every morning 
feeling wretched. Was 
bilious, nervous, dyspep- 
tic, miserable all the 
time and did not know 
what ailed me. I drank 
coffee all the time—best 
Mocha and Java. I have 
now discovered that it 
was drinking coffee that 
caused all my suffering, 
for since I stopped real 
coffee and have used 


OLD GRIST MILL 
Entire Wheat Coffee 


all these troubles have disappeared.” 





This is but one of many testimonials 
of the beneficial effects of Entire 
Wheat Coffee. ‘Old Grist Mill” is 
made*from finest of hard wheat 
by our original process by which 
we retain all of the valuable 
nutritive properties of the 
grain. It steadies the ner- 
ves, aids digestion 
and gently regulates 
the system. The fla- 
vor is not unlike 
Mocha and Java. It 
is nourishing and 
satisfying. 

Your Grocer can supply you. 


We send trial package 
Sor three 2-cent stamps. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 
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